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THE DISCOVERER OF RADIUM 
CIENTIFIC bodies, women’s col- 
S leges, and Polish patriots have vied 
in honoring Madame Curie on her 
visit to this country. As a girl Marie 
Sklodowska left Poland rather than 
betray fellow-students accused of anti- 
imperial ideas. Thus she became a 
laboratory worker in Paris and met 
Paul Curie, her future husband and 
co-worker in those patient investiga- 
tions that led to the segregation of the 
precious substance known as radium. 

In her address the other day at Smith 
College Madame Curie laid emphasis on 
the fact that the pursuit of science pure 
and simple for the sake of knowledge 
rather than direct practical gain was a 
sure if slow road toward discoveries of 
benefit to humanity. So it certainly was 
in this case; intricate and innumerable 
sxperiments with radio-active substances 
led to the logical conclusion that horn- 
blende must contain one radio-active 
element totally unknown. This was 
a brilliant piece of chemical reasoning 
followed at last by actual separation 
of the new element and its visual 
demonstration. The Curies were work- 
ing to establish scientific truth; but in- 
cidentally thereby they conferred a 
benefit on suffering humanity. Rarely 
if ever has the Nobel Prize been more 
fitly awarded than to Madame Curie 
and her husband, in 1903. Very fitting 
is the presentation to our honored guest 
as a token of the honor in which Ameri- 
eans hold her of a single gram of 
radium, valued at about $100,000, to be 
used in her Paris laboratory and for 
medical relief. 

American women teachers and stu- 
dents honor her as a Warsaw scholar, a 
professor in the Paris School of Physics, 
a member of the French Academy of 
Science, a thorough scientist, and as the 
woman of this generation who has at- 
tained the highest distinction in the 
field of chemical research. Therefore a 
great gathering of American university 
women was planned for May 19, at 
which every American woman’s college 
was to be represented, while the speak- 
ers chosen were among women leaders 
in the educational field. One comment 
on the value of Madame Curie’s career 
Says: “She is a personal force for the 
upliftment of her sex, and this despite 
the fact that she has not been noted in 
the self-conscious woman movement. 
After all, there is nothing that teaches 
as does example.” 

Equally universal was the recognition 
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accorded Madame Curie by the scientific 
bodies. The plans included a luncheon 
in her honor by five scientific societies, 
a reception at the American Museum of 
Natural History, under the auspices of 
the New York Academy of Science and 
New York Mineralogical Club, and the 
formal presentation by President Har- 
ding at Washington of the gram of 
radium. 


In handing to Madame Curie a 
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MADAME CURIE AND HER TWO DAUGHTERS 
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diploma as Doctor of Science President 
Neilson, of Smith College, hailed her as 
“first among women of all ages for the 
brilliance, magnitude, and significance 
of her scientific discovery, the peer of 
the greatest benefactors of mankind in 
the unselfishness with which she has de- 
voted without tax or toll the results of 
her research to the service of humanity.” 


MR. EDISON SEEKS LIGHT ON A 
NUMBER OF THINGS 
s inevitably as mumps will sweep 
A through the primary grade of a 
school, so do certain topics become epi- 
demic in the world of conversation. 
The editor who could always tell in ad- 
vance the news items which would 
prove infectious would be indeed happy. 
Such an item appears to be Mr. Edison’s 
list of “general information” questions. 
Certain applicants for work in Mr. 
Edison’s employ recently found them- 
selves confronted with a list of ques- 
tions designed by Mr. Edison to deter- 


mine whether or not the applicants for 
a position were observing and mentally 


alert. The questions were diverse in 
character, as the following examples 
will show: 


In what States do the Apache In- 
dians now live? 

What two rivers converge at Pitts- 
burgh? 

What number of 
second do red 
Violet rays? 

Of what country is La 
capital? ’ 

Bound Idaho. 

Who was Fenimore Cooper? 

What is the difference between 
linen and cotton? 

What is TNT? 

Who was Thomas Paine? 

What function has the colon in 
man and where is it located? 


vibrations per 
rays of light give? 


Paz the 


Schoolmen have been indignant be- 
cause the questions were useless in de- 
termining whether or not the questionee 
could rightly claim to be educated. The 
applicants were indignant because they 
failed to see any connection between the 
thyroid gland and selling incandescent 
bulbs. 

We have seen no indication that Mr. 
Edison believed that his questions would 
determine the amount of education 
which an applicant possessed, nor do we 
believe that he had any thought that a 
familiarity with the thyroid gland would 
assist in the selling of electric lights. 
The real cause of complaint with Mr. 
Edison’s list lies in the fact that it does 
not cover questions of general interest, 
but deals largely with specific facts 
which most well-ordered minds would 
cast out as superfluous mental lumber. 
It sounds very much like a list prepared 
by a person who wanted to ask certain 
questions because he himself happened 
to know their answers. The questions 
produced by such a process may be 
amusing, but they are less illuminating 
than the lamps which made Mr. Edison 
famous. 


FACING THE FACTS 


NE valuable, if indirect, outcome of 
QO the “Murder Farm” horror in Geor- 
gia has been a plain and constructive 
statement on the race question from the 
Governor of the State. In this he makes 
no attempt to minimize the charges of 
unfair and cruel treatment of the coi- 
ored people, but he rightly declares that 
the better element (and that, he claims, 
constitutes the majority) of the white 
people condemns oppression. What is 
better still is his appeal to them to join 
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in specific plans to put down violence 
and eruelty and establish good relations 
between the races. 

As to the 
laments Georgia’s record of the past; 
418 lynehings since 1885 is a frightful 
record, greater than that of any other 
state. In the last two years, he says, 
there have been 135 instances in Geor- 
gia of “Negroes lynched, Negroes held 
in peonage, Negroes driven out by or- 
ganized lawlessness, and Negroes sub- 
jected to individual acts of cruelty,” 
while in only two of the cases cited 
was crime against white women in- 
volved. 

The remedies suggested and outlined 
by Governor Dorsey include: thorough 
investigation and publicity by Geor- 
gians, not outsiders; the organization of 
white and Negro committees on race 
relations; compulsory education for 
both races; the repeal of existing laws 
that permit peonage; a State Constabu- 
lary to be sent wherever violence is 
threatened; a commission of judges to 
inquire into lynching; the drawing of 
juries from the State at large in lynch- 
ing cases; and perhaps the infliction of 
a fine upon a county where a lynching 
has taken place. 

All these suggestions are open to dis- 
cussion; out of them should come some 
concrete action and reform from within 
rather than from without the State. 

It may be something more than a 
coincidence that these suggestions come 
from a Governor who, while the State’s 
Attorney, had the bitter experience of 
seeing his prosecution of the Frank case 
rouse the mob spirit among the people. 
Georgia needs reform in this; and no 
one has better reason to know it than 
Governor Dorsey. 


facts, Governor Dorsey 


THE SLACKER LISTS 
EF RTHER publication of the lists pre- 
pared by the War Department of 
slackers and deserters continues to re- 
sult in the gathering in of an unnotice- 
able number of fugitives and in a pain- 
fully noticeable number of false charges 
against men who served honorably in 
the war. Chicago has contributed a 
lieutenant-colonel to this last category 
and New York has found several men 
decorated for bravery upon its list of 
draft evaders and deserters. i 
Concerning these slacker lists, Secre- 
tary Weeks recently said: 

We have exercised every precau- 
tion, the lists having been checked 
three times by the Adjutant-General’s 
office and then referred back to the 
local draft boards. It would be too 
bad if the descendants of men who 
served honorably in the World War 
should, fifty or one hundred years 
from now, look up the records of their 
forebears in the War Department and 
find them listed as draft evaders. 
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Publication gives every man a chance 

to clear up his record. 

The point which Secretary Weeks 
makes is a sound one, but the soundness 
of the Secretary’s contention does not 
mitigate the distress and annoyance 
caused by errors in the official lists. 


THE POSTMASTERS AND MERIT 
OLITICIANS have been besieging the 
President to throw the Post Office 

Department back to the spoilsman. 

The President’s rejoinder of May 10 
is in the form of an Executive Order. 
Mr. Harding’s act is in line with his 
pledge, given during the Presidential 
campaign, to stand by the merit system. 

There are over 52,000 postmasters. 
Of these, the nearly 40,000 fourth-class 
postmasters are already by law under 
Civil Service examination rules. The 
remainder are under the rules only by 
Executive Order; 700 are first-class post- 
masterships;. over 2,600, second-class; 
and nearly 9,600, third-class. 

If the receipts of post offices are above 
a certain amount they are of the first 
class and the postmasters’ salaries are 
$3,200 or more; postmasters in offices of 
the second class (with a smaller mini- 
mum of receipts) receive a salary of 
$2,300 or more; those of the third class, 
a salary of $1,000 or more; those of 
the fourth class, a salary of less than 
$1,000. 

President Wilson put the first three 
classes under Civil Service examination 
rules, precedent to appointment, as Con- 
gress had already done with respect to 
the fourth class. There has been much 
inquiry as to whether President Har- 
ding would repeat the order. 

He does, but he lets down the bars 
a little. Instead of Mr. Wilson’s ruling 
to submit to the President the first 
name on an eligible list of candidates 
who have passed a Civil Service exam- 
ination, the Postmaster-General may now 
submit any one out of the first three. 
The examinations, Mr. Harding adds, 
shall be “based on the applicant’s busi- 
ness training, experience, fitness, organ- 
izing and executive ability, and general 
qualifications for an efficient adminis- 
tration, and shall in no sense be a 
cloistered, scholastic examination which 
might result in a high grade in theory 
but not in a guaranty of efficiency.” 

The President then proceeds to put 
up the bars a little. He says that the 
above is subject to the provision that 
“at the expiration of the term of any 
person appointed ... through eXamina- 
tion before the Civil Service Commission 
the Postmaster-General may ... submit 
the name of such person to the Presi- 
dent for renomination without further 
examination.” 

As Mr. Harding concludes, obviously 
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these offices “are business agencies of 
the Government in purpose and ought to 
become so in fact.” To this end he 
recommends an Act of Congress. All 
friends of the merit system will heartily 
indorse this. Our postmasters should be 
put beyond the possibility of a reaction- 
ary order which would reverse the 
progress already made. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


orH houses of Congress have now 
B passed the Immigration Dill in 
virtually the same form as the meas- 
ure passed by the preceding Congress. 
By a “pocket veto” President Wilson 
allowed this bill to die—that is, he took 
no action on it. When it was passed, 
The Outlook called it a mechanical and 
medixval measure. 

The bill limits immigration for the 
next thirteen months to three per cent 
of the number of foreign-born persons 
of any nationality in the United States 
as determined by the census of 1920. 
This would give us some 75,000 potential 
propagandists from Germany and 52,000 
from Russia. We would get many times 
as many Germans as French, indeed not 
as many French as we are now admit- 
ting. We would get but 1,482 persons 
from Belgium and only 139 from Serbia. 

In the New York “Evening Post” Mr. 
M. W. Alexander, Director of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, has 
published an interesting and suggestive 
survey of our immigration. He shows 
that, according to the Immigration Com- 
missioner’s report, during the preceding 
fiscal year some 430,000 immigrant 
aliens were admitted into this country 
and over 288,000 immigrant aliens de- 
parted, leaving a net alien immigrant 
increase of over 141,000. Mr. Alexander 
thinks that the present increase of net 
immigrant alien population will not 
prove to be as great as rumored. 

The bill would permit about 350,000 
immigrants to enter and would assign 














to the major countries’ the following 
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During the operation of the proposed 
legislation, affirms Mr. Alexander, 
eighteen per cent from Denmark and 
seventy-three per cent from Belgium of 
the normal annual arrivals would have 
to be rejected (these countries send 
most of their immigrants to our farm- 
ing areas); and fifty-nine per cent from 
France would have to be refused ad- 
mittance. The bill is thus not only 
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a theoretical shutting out of mere num- 
bers; it is in particular a shutting out 
of the kind of people we want. 


THE ALLIES MUST ACT 
IN ACCORD 

HAT will be the outcome of the 
W critical situation in Upper Silesia 
depends upon the promptness of action 
of the Supreme Council representing 
the leading Allied Powers of Europe. 
The danger lies in the difficulty of pro- 
curing unity of purpose and unity of 
action. Neither German military forces 
nor Polish insurgents should be allowed 
to control in any part of Upper Silesia. 
It is all, legally, and should be actually, 
under the control of the Allies until a 
decision is reached by the Supreme 
Council as a result of the recent plebis- 
cite and in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the Versailles Treaty. Delay in 
bringing things to a point is dangerous. 
A decision once reached, however, it is 
plainly for the Allies to enforce that 
decision, regardless of opposition. 

Lloyd George’s recent utterance in the 
House of Commons has been mis- 
interpreted both by the Poles and by the 
French press. It is not the case, as 
French writers have assumed, that the 
English Prime Minister invited German 
troops to march against Poland, or even 
to march against Polish insurgents in 
Upper Silesia. What Lloyd George said 
in effect was that the Allies should in- 
sist upon compliance with the Treaty of 
Versailles by all parties concerned, and 
that if they fail to make the Treaty 
respected they must not be surprised if 
Germany enforces its own rights under 
the Treaty in Upper Silesia. He said: 

We must adhere to the Treaty, 
whether it is for or against us. I dis- 
like the sort of trifling which says, 
“After all, they are only Germans.” 
They are entitled to everything the 
bond either imposes upon them or 
gives them and we ought to judge 
impartially, with a stern sense of jus- 
tice, whether it is for us or against 
us. 

Fair play is what Great Britain 
stands for and I hope she will stand 
for it to the end. I hope that al- 
though they are Germans we will 
show all the more that we will stand 
for fair play, and our authority will 
be all the greater for it. 

Mr. Lloyd George might have added 
that likewise, in the event of failure by 
the Allies to maintain fair play, no one 
should be surprised at the effort of the 
Poles to enforce what they regard as 
their rights. 

As the discussion has gone on it is 
noteworthy that al! parties concerned 
declare their intention of abiding by the 
Treaty of Versailles. The French Pre- 
mier, M. Briand, has said: “France 


bases her position on the Treaty of 
Versailles, and has no wish to escape 
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its terms.” Even General Korfanty, 
who has led the Polish insurgents move- 
ment, is reported to have declared that 
he would withdraw as soon as the Allies 
reach a decision. But, unfortunately, he 
followed this remark with the statement 
that, if the decision is not just—that is, 
as he went on to explain, “if it does 
not give Poland the territory marked by 
the Korfanty line’—anarchy will fol- 
low. The French declare, on the other 
hand, that the Poles are not the only 
offenders. 

The situation is full of explosive pos- 
sibilities, but it more and more seems 
incredible that France and England 
should not realize the necessity of joint 
action following prompt and reasonable 
decision as to the future of Upper 
Silesia. 

Officially Poland disavows the Kor- 
fanty demonstration. Neither Poland 
nor Germany nor, indeed, any single 
country has the right of decision. If 
the Paris Conference had seen clearly 
and acted wisely, the trouble would not 
have arisen. But it allowed itself to 
follow the idealistic plan of “self- 
determination” by a popular vote in a 
country in which more voters inclined to 
Germany and those voters inclined to 
Poland were massed largely in separate 
sections of the territory; the Paris Con- 
ference also confused the issue by pro- 
viding that the disposition of Upper 
Silesia should not rest on a total vote 
but should be influenced by the vote of 
“communities,” as stated in one place in 
the Treaty, or, as stated in another 
place, by “population areas.” The crisis 
and dangers that have resulted illus- 
trate perfectly the absurdity of this 
kind of “self-determination.” 


THE ISSUE IN ITALY 
N May 15 elections were held 
throughout Italy. The main fight 
was between the Constitutionalists and 
the Socialists. The Constitutionalists 
won handsomely according to the pres- 
ent returns. 

A significant feature of the elections 
was that the Socialist vote, reasonably 
decreased almost everywhere, was even 
smaller where Communist candidates 
were on the ticket. 

The main trouble in Italy has been 
the agitation engendered by these Com- 
munists. A year ago Italy faced an in- 
dustrial upheaval. The Communists 
seized docks, railways, factories, and 
banks. They had frequent clashes with 
the troops. At this moment Giolitti 
became Premier. Nearly eighty years 
old, he combines a patriarch’s patience 
with a youth’s dash. He called the em- 
ployers and workers together and 
brought the latter to agree to a truce 
by promising to introduce into Parlia- 
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ment a bill providing that the workers 
should share in the technical and finan- 
cial management of the factories. At 
the same time he reduced the Italian 
budget deficit. 

Though the industrial disorders 
calmed down, enough trouble remained 
to make the Prime Minister ask the 
King to dissolve Parliament and to call 
a general election to determine whether 
the people approved or disapproved of 
the Giolitti policies. So far there 
seems to be no mistake in the reply. 

The Socialists, who had a greater 
representation in Parliament than their 
party strength warranted, are now put 
in a juster proportion. One reason for 
this has been the activities of the Fac- 
sisti, the organization of extreme, anti- 
Bolshevik Nationalists who take their 
name from their symbol, the fasces, 
borne by the Roman lictors, and signify- 
ing respect for law and justice. 

It is impossible not to sympathize 
with the sober section of the Italian 
Socialists. They are in no wise repre- 
sented by the Communists, who are 
simply a handle for Lenine-Trotsky 
propaganda. The conservative Social- 
ists place patriotism before any obedi- 
ence to behests from Moscow; they 
regard compliance with those requests 
as treason. 

Out of the election there will, we be- 
lieve, arise a governmental administra- 
tion more decided with regard to law 
and order than its predecessor has been, 
much as the “masterly neutrality” of 
that administration during the past year 
has been admired in many quarters. 


THE SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 

HE Rr. Hon. JoHN Henry WHITLEY 
T is the new Speaker of the British 
House of Commons. 

Strangers visiting the Houses of Par- 
liament are always impressed by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons. His 
power and his exercise of it are often 
in striking contrast to what those stran- 
gers have noted in their home Parlia- 
ments. 

As he sits in his wig and robes in his 
chair on a raised dais in front of a high 
screen at the north end of the chamber 
and with the mace, signifying his au- 
thority, on the table before him, he ap- 
pears, somehow, no longer an individual, 
but the symbol of English parliamen- 
tarism. He even seems to that parlia- 
mentarism what our written Constitu- 
tion is to us. 

When a new Parliament is opened, the 
members of the House of Commons are 
summoned to the House of Lords to hear 
the Speech from the Throne. In the 
Sovereign’s name, they are then asked 
to choose a Speaker. They retire to the 
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House of Commons to do so. The next 
day the new Speaker, followed by the 
Commons, presents himself to the House 
of Lords, announc2s his election, and 
asks for the royal confirmation. Then 
he demands the ancient rights of the 


Commons; the most vital of these are 
liberty of speech and freedom from 
arrest. 


The Speaker’s power is enormous. 
When he enters the House of Commons, 
the attitude of the whole chamber 
changes, as well it may; for he is like 
the flag to a body of soldiers on parade. 
During the outbursts by Irish members 
in recent years the Speaker has known 
how to act, and has acted instantly and 
summarily in naming the offending 
member who disregards the Speaker’s 
authority in stopping irrelevant and ob- 
noxious speeches. A motion is then in 
order to suspend that member, and, 
what is more, the motion may be de- 
cided at once without amendment or 
debate. Moreover, if a suspended mem- 
ber refuses to leave the House, the 
Speaker may suspend him for the re- 
mainder of the session. 

The Speaker’s power over debate is as 
great as it is over discipline; he decides, 
for instance, whether a motion to close 
debate may be put or whether it in- 
fringes the rights of the minority;, he 
can refuse to entertain any motion if he 
considers it an abuse of the rules of the 
House; from his decisions on any points 
of order there is no appeal. 

Members of the House of Commons 
have therefore been careful in choosing 
aman with such powers—a man who is 
justly regarded as the “first commoner 
of the realm.” 

The outgoing speaker, the Rt. Hon. 
James William Lowther, was Deputy 
Speaker for ten years before he became 
Speaker, sixteen years ago. He is a 
typical English Conservative (the 
Speaker is always selected by the Gov- 
ernment of the day, but it has now be- 
come the invariable custom to re-elect 
him as long as he is willing to serve), 
educated at Eton and at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and belonging to the 
Atheneum and Carlton Clubs. He must 
now move from his official residence in 
the Houses of Parliament and will no 
longer enjoy his Speaker’s salary of 
$25,000 a year and perquisites in addi- 
tion to his official residence. The reason 
is that Mr. Lowther is about to be 
elevated to the peerage, and therefore 
he can no longer hold office as a com- 
moner. 

He is succeeded, as is appropriate, by 
the man who for ten years has been 
Deputy Speaker, John Henry Whitley. 
The new Speaker, while representing 
the careful training for the office which 
a Deputy Speaker must needs have, is 
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‘nh striking contrast to his predecessor. 
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Lowther is an aristocrat; Whitley, a 
democrat; Lowther is a Conservative, 
Whitley a Liberal; Lowther is a bar- 
rister, while Whitley, senior partnerina 
cotton spinning firm, is a manufacturer. 

















(C) Keystone 
JOHN HENRY WHITLEY, SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


As a merchandising nation, England 
may, it would seem, appropriately select 
as the first commoner of the realm a 
man of business. 


CLERGYMAN’S AND DAY- 
LABORER’S SALARIES 

t has been said that less than 1 per 
| igh of our active pastors receive 
$4,000 or more salary. The statement 
further tells us that hardly 114 per cent 
receive from $3,000 to $4,000; that only a 
little over 414 per cent receive $2,000 to 
$3,000; that less than 10 per cent receive 
$1,500 te $2,000; that something over 
321% per cent receive $1,000 to $1,500; 
that somewhat less than 39 per cent 
receive $500 to $1,000; and that about 13 
per cent receive $500 or less. It is inter- 
esting to compare the average of clergy- 
men’s salaries with the average yearly 
wages of day-laborers. 

These figures may not be altogether 
reliable. 
' But it is certain 
salaries are altogether too low. This 
explains why many men have had 
to seek employment outside of their 
profession while endeavoring to fulfill 


that clergyinen’s 


their duties as clergymen. A clergy- 
man in a neighboring State declare’ 


that he could not live on his salary. So 
for the past ten years he has been sell- 
ing bonds. He now makes a comfort- 
able income. 

If the parishes which are served 
really call for a man’s full work, ané 
yet the clergymen do go out into busi- 
ness and put quarter or half their time 
into the distinctive work of the minis- 
try, it is evident that, as long as they 
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can do this, so long will salaries be kept 
low. 

In his Diocesan Convention address 
the other day in Boston Bishop Law- 
rence, of Massachusetts, made this 
declaration: 

A clergyman ordained consecrates 
himself fully and wholly to the work 
of the Church. It may be that, after 
some years, he discovers it is impossi- 
ble for him and his family to live 
upon*his salary. Under that neces- 
sity, while it is to be regretted, he 
may be justified in retiring from the 
ministry and earning his living in 
some secular pursuit. When he gives 
the six days towards earning the liv- 
ing of himself and his family in 
business or other secular pursuit, he 
has become a business man, and ob- 
tains thereby the higher wage and 
the advantages of a business man. 
When, however, he still remains offi- 
cially in the ministry and uses his 
Sundays to earn more wages, he is 
claiming the privileges both of the 
business man and of the clergyman. 
Consistency would, it seems to me, 
move such a man to make his choice 
between one or the other. The num- 
ber of clergymen holding this double 
relation is on the increase throughout 
the Church, and I believe that, unless 
there is a bracing up of public senti- 
ment, respect for Holy Orders will 
decline both in the Church and in the 
business world. Because the clergy, 
as a whole, are devoted, heart and 
soul, to the work of the ministry, we 
are the more jealous of their good 
name. 

The problem is indeed a difficult one. 
There are two sides to it. But all the 
churches, we think, need a toning up in 
regard to the calling of the men whose 
chief duty is to serve them. 


A MEMORY AND A MEMORIAL 

N the island of Molokai in the 
QO Hawaiian Archipelago is a settle- 
ment of lepers in the two villages of 
Kalaupapa and Kalauao. It was in 
this latter village that Father Damien 
lived, labored, and died in the service 
of the afflicted settlers. 

The shore of the part of the island 
where these villages are located is pre- 
cipitous, a great massive wall of stone 
two thousand feet high, made so by the 
splitting and sinking of another portion 
now under the sea. The only land route 
to this, the south and southeastern part 
of the island, is by a precarious trail 
which leads over the cliff. Residents of 
both sides may communicate with one 
another by telephone; but it is much 
easier to pass to another island and 
reach the villages by sea than to come 
over the mountain between. The Ha- 
waiian name, “Molokai nui a _ hina,” 
means “The Lonely Isle.” Molokai is, 
and always has been, out of the travei 
route, little frequented even by residents 
of the other islands, and to many of 
them a terra incognita. The island is 
about forty miles long, and averages ten 
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A SCENE IN KALAUAO 


The figure on the left is that of the late Brother Joseph Dutton. 


His assistant, Dr. W. J. 


Goodhue, is the resident physician at Kalauao and is also the editor of the memorial volume 
referred to in the accompanying editorial comment 


miles in width; it is volcanic, built ‘by 
lava flows, and is geologically older than 
Hawaii and its near neighbors. 

In 1908 the American battleship fleet 
was on its way around the world, and, 
at the request of President Roosevelt, it 
made a special deviation from its course 
in order that a salute might be fired in 
honor of the stricken men and women 
of the leper villages. The great battle- 
ships steaming under the shadow of the 
mountains of Molokai as they reverber- 
ated with the thunder of this unprece- 
dented salute made a picture which no 
witness of the incident has forgotten. 

That is one of the reasons why, when 
the time came for raising money for a 
National Roosevelt Memorial, the resi- 
dents of Molokai not only contributed 
their full quota, but also felt moved to 
create a memorial of their own. They 
have purchased several acres of land in 
a central location and have called it the 
“Roosevelt Memorial Children’s Park,” 
dedicating it “to Theodore Roosevelt, 
American.” A volume containing many 
tributes to Theodore Roosevelt has been 
prepared, and from the sale of this vol- 
ume it is expected that enough money 
will be raised to erect a memorial tower 
in this Roosevelt Park. 

It was an act of poetic imagination to 
order the battleships to salute the leper 
villages. It was an act characteristic of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


A RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
LL persons recently escaped from 
Soviet Russia bear testimony to the 
strong religious movement, with a pecu- 
liar character of its own, which has 


developed in Moscow and Petrograd 
during the last year. Its leaders, a 
well-informed Russian correspondent 


tells The Outlook, are mostly young 
parish priests and members of the 
intelligentzia. The new type of priest, 
it is explained, differs essentially from 


the old. He is a strong adherent to the 
idea of an independent church, and 
holds himself aloof from all politics in 
the sense of mixing in political plots 
and organizations. At the same time he 
is a stanch democrat and in most cases 
opposed to the Soviet Government. He 
frequently speaks openly against the 
abuses of the existing régime, and the 
Bolsheviki are obliged to tolerate such 
speeches. For the struggle between the 
Bolsheviki and the Church has ended in 
the definite and obvious victory of the 
latter. The Bolsheviki no longer dare 
attack religion. More than that, verified 
facts prove that ever-increasing num- 
bers of Communists observe religious 
rites—such as_ getting married in 
church, having their children baptized, 
and receiving Holy Communion on their 
death-bed. At the demand of Red Army 
men a religious service was held at the 
opening of a military hospital. The 
Orthodox Church, our correspondent 
avers, has conquered in her _ blood- 
less struggle against Bolshevism and 
emerged purified by her trial and has 
become more Christian and more truly 
a Church. 

A great number of Christian brother- 
hoods have of late sprung up in Petro- 
grad. They are established locally, and, 
including as they do all the religiously 
inclined persons of the neighborhood, 
form a kind of community of the early 
Christian type, founded on charity and 
brotherly love, everything being shared 
in common. They hold frequent prayer- 
meetings and religious philosophic de- 
bates. At their head usually stands the 
parish priest of the new type. Cases of 
laymen entering Holy Orders are becom- 
ing more and more frequent. 

Religious debates are taking place 
more and more frequently in the 
churches after service, especially in 
labor districts. One such debate has 
been described by an _ eye-witness—a 
man completely alien to religion and 
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the Church, who confessed that it had 
left an indelible impression on his 
mind: 


The small church, dimly lit by 
smoky strips of wood (wax candles 
being no longer obtainable), was as 
crowded as on a church holiday. The 
people all belonged to the working 
class, the women with shawls on 
their heads, the men in working 
clothes. Men were in the majority. 
On the raised dais before the altar 
stood Professor Lossky, small in 
stature, powerful in speech. He 
spoke of the soul of the universe, of 
the knowledge of God, his philosophic 
intuition closely interwoven with the 
doctrine of the Orthodox religion. He 
spoke clearly and simply. 

After he had finished there was a 
long silence. Then a Communist, a 
young man of about twenty, the 
President of the Local Union of Com- 
munist Youths, rose up and began to 
speak, vehemently attacking God and 
the Church. 

And suddenly, as if at a given sig- 
nal, the whole congregation began to 
sing a hymn. A group of young peo- 
ple—a . small one—in their turn 
started the “Internationale.” And for 
a long while the two tunes—the 
prayer and the “Internationale”— 
were blended together, until the “In- 
ternationale’ was drowned by the 
mighty swell of the hymn. After 
that Lossky spoke again, and when 
he had finished the whole crowd fell 
on their knees and prayed long and 
fervently. ... And the majority of 
that crowd were working men.... 
To me it was a strange and uncanny 
sight. 

Professor Berdiaiev, the well-known 
philosopher and expert on Russian 
Church questions, expressed the follow- 
ing opinion on the spiritual evolution 
now going on in the Russian Church: 
“A new Orthodox Church is in process 
of construction. It will be free and 
more Christian. The revolution has 
brought liberty to the Russian Church 
and broken her chains of slavery.” 


NEW JERSEY MUST LOOK TO 
HER LAURELS 
HE OvuTLooK has repeatedly com- 
T mented on the promptness of “Jer- 
sey justice.” A good deal can be done 
in the courts of other States than New 
It is being done. , 
The “Daily Star,” of Norwich, New 
York, recounts the speeding up of a 
trial in that place. On January 30 
Herbert Smith was alleged to have shof. 
and killed Lewis Johnson. Smith was 
not arrested until February 19. On 
February 20 Judge Abraham L. Kellogg, 
of the Supreme Court, called Governor 
Miller over the telephone and asked for 
a special Grand Jury to consider the 
case. The request was granted. Under 
the New York State laws three weeks’ 
notice had to be given (and very prop- 
erly so) of the calling of a special Grand 
Jury as well as an extraordinary term 


the 
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of the Supreme Court. The Governor 
Jetailed Justice Kellogg to preside. The 
Grand Jury met on March 17. Smith 
was indicted on March 18. After indict- 
vent he was brought to trial at the 
earliest possible date. The work of Sse- 
curing a jury was accomplished within 
twenty-four hours. On March 31 the 
irial was directed to proceed. On April 
5 Smith was convicted of murder in the 
first degree. Thus, only thirteen days 
elapsed from the date of his indictment 
io the day his trial was begun, and only 
eighteen days elapsed from the date of 
his indictment to the date of his con- 
New York State courts have, 
few, if any, parallels of a 
secured, in a first-degree 
murder eighteen days after the 
indictment was returned. 

By his quick action and speedy trial 
Justice Kellogg did much to correct “the 
of which we often hear a 


viction. 
we believe, 
conviction 

case, 


law’s delay,” 

good deal. 
If such 

may 


are repeated, New 
well to her 


records 
Jersey have to look 


laurels. 


SOMETHING OLD AND 
SOMETHING NEW 

Tor a few letters have drifted into 
\ The Outlook’s editorial rooms this 
past week of a similar tenor to the 


following: 


How delightful was your article on 


“Accuracy,” on page 52 of The 
Outlook of Wednesday, May 11, 1921. 
{ enjoyed every word of it. ... On 


18 of the same issue there is a 
the new Field Museum in 
The very last paragraph of 
describing this Museum 
present there is not only 
but not even a blade of 
erass Within a haif-mile of the Mu- 
seum.” I distinctly see three trees, 
to say nothing of the one in the fore- 
<round, staring me in the face! And 
grass? Ht autourdes deuw arbres sur 
Vautre cété du lac; si-non herbe, quoi 


done? 


page 
picture of 
Chicago. 
the article 
“At 
not a tree, 


Says, 


One correspondent bursts into verse to 
the following effect: 
I'd never seen a treeless tree, 
I'd never hoped to see one; 
But here we have grass and tree, 
Where we're told there be none. 
The explanation of all this is to be 
found in the fact that these readers 
have strained at a tree and swallowed a 
Museum. The truth of the matter is 
that the wrong picture slipped into The 
Outlook’s pages—the picture of the old 
lield instead of the new one. 
one Outlook reader (his 
for the benefit of 
remember our editorial on 
is Mr. Buek) writes in 
iite pardonable satisfaction: 


Museum 
Chicago 
lame, we may add 
ose who 
aceuraey, Glen 

We were always proud of the old 
building, for it is truly the most heau- 
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NEW FIELD MUSEUM OF 
tiful structure in America. But we are 
also proud of the new building—and 
if The Outlook is a sport, some day 
it will show its readers what our new 
building really looks like. I am at- 
taching hereto a clipping showing the 
present Field Museum—for purposes 
of information and accuracy. 

For the benefit of Mr. Buck and others 
we present herewith a picture of the 
new Field Museum, properly labeled. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
EDUCATION AND 
HEALTH 


WOMAN reader of The Outlook, 
informing us that the women of 


the country are greaily inter- 
ested in them, pro and con, asks our 


opinion of two bills now before Congress 
with which the name of the Hon. Horace 
M. Towner, Representative from Iowa, is 
closely associated. One is known as the 
Smith-Towner Bill and would create a 
*ederal Department of Education, witha 
Secretary in the Cabinet and with cer- 
tain appropriations of money from the 
Federal treasury ic those States which 
appropriate suitable sums and maintain 
suitable standards in their publie schoo! 
The second bii!, introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Towner last April, is known as the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill because 
Senator Sheppard is its sponsor in the 
Senate. Under it money would be ap- 
propriated from the Federai treasury to 
the several States maintaining stan- 
dards set by the Federal Government 
for taking proper medicai care of 
mothers in childbirth and of infants, 
and for the promotion of education in 
infant and maternal hygiene. There 
is still a third bill which our corre- 
spondent does not mention, but which 
is based upon the principie of Federal 
financial co-operation with the 
that live up to certain standards pre- 


systems. 


States 


NATURAL HISTORY, CHICAGO 


scribed by the Federal Government. We 
refer to the Snell Forestry Bill. The 
principle of Federal financial co-opera- 
tion with the States underlies a law 
already enacted and in operation, that 
is to say, the Good Roads Bill. Thus we 
have four great measures, either enacted 
or about to be enacted, which provide 
for Federal stimulation of 
State activities through the purse. 

The advantages of this form of legis- 
lation would enable the 
central authority to formulate a broad 
and general plan in which the interests 
and welfare of various parts of the coun- 
try are co-ordinated. It would establis!: 
high standards of universal excellence 
and application. It foster Na- 
tional sentiment on questions of publie 
welfare. It enable prosperous 
and highly developed States to aid, 
through the Federal Treasury, less pros- 
and backward States. 
chain can be no stronger than 
its weakest link, it is of vital interest 
to New York that the roads, timber, and 
State in the 
and well de- 


direction or 


are many. It 


would 


would 


perous more 


Since a 


children of other 
Union 
veloped. 

Of all these bills the most appealing 
to human sympathy and _ progressive 
social instinets is the Maternity Bill. It 
consideration for 


every 


shall be conserved 


has been under two 
years. Statistics and experience show 
that the supervision 
provided in this bill might save annu- 
ally the lives of some 23,000 mothers 
and nearly 250,000 infants less than a 
year old. According to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance.Company’s bulletin more 
women between the ages of fifteen and 
forty-five years die causes inci- 
dental to childbirth than from any other 
cause except tuberculosis. 

The general policy of co-operation be- 
tween the National Government and the 
State welfare 
legislation is too firmly established to be 
attacked or changed on fundamental 
grounds; but there are three objections 


kind of maternal 


from 


Governments in social 
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(C) Harris & Ewing 

HORACE M. TOWNER 
to the immediate passage of the Towner 
Education Bill, the Sheppard Maternity 
Bill, and the Snell Forestry Bill which 
ought to be carefully considered. 

First, the danger that the pendulum 
may have swung too far in the National 
direction, and that individuals and or- 
ganizations are too prone to turn to the 
power of the Federal Government to 
establish reforms rather than to the 
power of education within the States. 
The Outlook is temperamentally Na- 
tionalist and is not a believer in the 
sanctity of the philosophical doctrine of 
States’ rights. But the American people 
ought not to become indifferent to the 
function and powers of the State Gov- 
ernments and shield their indifference 
by turning to the National Government 
in the frame of mind of one who says: 
“Oh, let George do it.” The local 
processes of educational evolution are 
slow, and it is easy to get impatient 
with them, but, generally speaking, it is 
only by following these local processes 
that sure progress can be made in a 
democracy. 

Second, the cost is to be considered. 
The people of this country are already 
bearing an almost intolerable burden of 
taxation. The country rightly could not 
count the cost of saving itself and civili- 
zation in the World War, but it has 
assumed debts in the performance of 
this that it must pay before it 
carelessly promises to spend other large 
sums of money. Under the Good Roads 
Bill the Federal Government is pro- 
posing to pay $100,000,000 a year for the 
next two years, and the Snell Forestry 
Bill would require the expenditure of 
say $2,000,000 from the National Trea- 


duty 


sury in 1921-1922, increasing to $8,000,- 
000 at a future date. The Maternity 
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Bill would require $1,480,000 expendi- 
ture by the National Government in 
1921. No sane person would begrudge 
the expenditure of this last amount if 
there were positive assurance that this 
appropriation were the best way to save 
the lives of mothers and children now 
needlessly sacrificed. There enter into 
the question, however, the thought that 
the States can effect a more permanent 
reform in this matter by individual 
effort, and the fear that these bills may 
mark too long a step away from a vital 
principle of our Government. Certainly 
the expenditures required by these three 
bills taken together are a factor to be 
carefully considered by a people already 
taxed almost to the breaking point. 

The third objection is one not of prin- 
ciple but of timeliness. 

In a recent admirable address before 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association Postmaster-General Hays 
outlined the plans of the Administration 
for a reorganization of the Cabinet De- 
partments of the National Government. 
Among these plans are the change of the 
Department of the Interior to the De- 
partment of Public Works and “the con- 
centration in that Department of all 
civil, public works of the Government as 
well as all those services which have to 
do with the administration and utiliza- 
tion of the public domain.” At the same 
time there would be created a new de- 
partment, with a Cabinet Secretary, 
called the Department of Public Welfare. 
“In this Department would be placed 
those bureaus which deal with health 
questions generally and with education 
and social welfare.” This reorganization 
plan seems to us excellent and desirable, 
and we therefore think that Congress 
would do well to wait until the Admin- 
istration has time to put this reorgani- 
zation into effect before passing any far- 
reaching legislation on public education 
and public hygiene. 


GERMANY PROMISES 
AGAIN 


EJOICING over Germany’s latest 
R txaricsene in the terms pre 

sented to her by the Supreme 
Council of the Allies seems somewhat 
premature. There may be a world of 
difference between acquiescence in those 
terms and compliance with them. There 
is no evidence that Germany’s word is 
any better than it ever was. 

Midnight of May 12 was the hour set 
for the advance of Allied troops into the 
Ruhr and the occupation of Germany’s 
chief industrial center in case the Ger- 
man Government failed to agree to the 
Allies’ conditions. The Government 
then in power in Berlin could not, for 
political reasons, yield. The situation 


25 Ma) 


was much like that immediately pre- 
ceding the signing 
Versailles. As then, so now there was 
a change of Ministry and_ Germany 
nominally at least did what was de- 
manded of her. After certain elements 
had had their chance to express defiance 
and welcome invasion rather than sur- 
render, and after considerable political 


, coquetry, Dr. Wirth, leader of the Cen- 


trists, formed a coalition Cabinet, com- 
posed of representatives of different 
parties so selected that no one part) 
could be held responsible. Thereupon 
the new German Government announced 
itself as “fully resolved” to carry out 
“without reserve” the obligations and 
guaranties prescribed by the Repara- 
tions Commission, the measures of dis- 
armament notified to Germany by the 
Allies, and the trial of war criminals 
and the other unfulfilled portions of the 
treaty. 

When the word to this effect was an- 
nounced in the British Parliament, it 
was greeted as a great triumph for Mr. 
Lloyd George, the British Prime Minis- 
ter. No one grudges him or M. Briand, 
the French Premier, any credit for this 
result that is due them; but it is impor- 
tant that the free nations of the world 
should not be deceived as to the nature 
of what has happened. So far as actual 
deeds of reparation, disarmament, and 
performance of other acts of compliance 
with the Treaty are concerned, the situ- 


of the Treaty oi; | 


~“ — 


- 


ation now is precisely what it was be- ' 


fore the twelfth of May. This is not to 
say that no progress has been made. In 
two respects at least there has been ap- 
preciable gain. In the first place, Ger- 
many obviously puts herself on record as 
appreciating rather more definitely than 
heretofore the fact that she did not win 
the war. That is some gain. It helps 

















(C) Keystone 
DR. WIRTH, GERMANY’S NEW 
CHANCELLOR 
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undoubtedly to fortify the victory for 
liberty and justice which is not even yet 
any too secure. In the second place, 
Germany has been made to realize that 
the United States, notwithstanding 
President Wilson’s strange policy of 
attempting the double role of belligerent 
and mediator, is not neutral and. cannot 
be depended upon to make it easy for 
Germany to escape the just consequences 
of her misdeeds. That too is a gain. It 
helps to remove one of the chief ob- 
stacles which France has encountered in 
securing safeguards for herself and for 
the rest of Europe. 

These gains, however, are psychologi- 
cal, and what the world needs now is 
something tangible. Psychology alone 
will not rebuild ruined towns, restore 
io use inundated mines, set factories to 
running, re-establish commerce, or vin- 
dicate the public law cf nations. Until 
Germany does what she has promised to 
do the burden which Germany’s deeds 
have laid upon others than herself will 
continue to rest on her victims. That 
burden must be shifted from _ the 
shoulders that are unjustly bearing it, 
if destroyed towns are to be rebuilt, 
flooded mines rendered accessible, and 
commerce renewed. 

Two years ago Germany promised to 
assume the burden that belongs to her. 
Now she promises to keep that promise. 
The nations do not crave any more 
promises from Germany. What they 
want is performance. They want her to 
disarm according to the Treaty. They 
want her to try her real war criminals. 
They want her to pay, not in promises, 
but in real wealth, reparation. 

The Allies have worked out a plan by 
which Germany can pay. The amount 
of the debt, which is less than the 
amount of damage she inflicted, is set 
at something over $33,000,000,000. 

Of course Germany cannot pay this at 
once. She has not the wealth available. 
She must therefore bond herself to pay 
it. On July 1 she must hand to the 
Reparation Commissien three billion 
dollars’ worth of bonds to bear interest 
from May 1, and on November 1 she 
must hand nine and one-half billion 
dollars’ worth more. 

These first two series of bonds must 
five per cent. In addition there 

be paid over to the Reparation 
Commission a sum equivalent to twenty- 
six per cent of all German exports. 
The guaranties for the interest pay- 
ments and for the additional charge cal- 
culated on the exports are to consist of 
the entire proceeds of the German mari- 
time and land customs, of taxes, or of 
any other available public revenues. 

The bonds are to be distributed among 
the Allies, which can sell them to pri- 
Vate individuals or retain them in their 
treasuries. The bonds, it is expected, 


pay 


must 
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EVA LE GALLIENNE AS “JULIE” AND HORTENSE ALDEN AS “MARIE,” 


Iv IS JULIE 


WHO FALLS VICTIM TO THE STRANGE LURE OF “LILIOM,” THE TITLE CHARACTER 
IN FRANZ MOLNAR’S PLAY AT THE GARRICK THEATER, NEW YORK CITY 


will be amortized in thirty-seven years 
from the day of issue. 

The administration of this plan is in- 
trusted to an international Committee 
on Guaranties. This is not unprece- 
dented. In 1881 the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which could not meet its liabili- 
ties, was placed in the hands of an 
international debt commission, which 
received and distributed to bondholders 
certain proportion of the moneys de- 
rived from the Turkish excise duties 
and other funds. On a very much 
smaller scale the American Government 
has acted as a sort of debt commission 
for Santo Domingo, meeting the de- 
mands of Santo Domingo’s creditors 
from funds derived from Dominican 
customs. This is the plan. The world 
will feel easier when it begins to work. 

As an initial settlement, Germany has 
agreed to pay on June 1 about a quarter 
of a billion dollars. 

If Germany should fail to keep her 
promises, Allied forces will occupy Ger- 
man territory. It is therefore necessary 
for France and the other Allies to con- 
tinue to mount guard. The French, who 
with reason have little faith in any Ger- 
man promise, regard their proposed 


occupancy of the Ruhr District as merely 
postponed. It is certain that the only 
assurance the world has rests upon the 
clear-headed and undismayed French. 


LILIOM 


HE Theater Guild has placed the 
theater-goers of the metropolis un- 
der a heavy debt this past winter, 

for it has produced a series of notable 
plays adequately staged and more than 
adequately acted. The Guild is a group 
of professional actors, producers, artists, 
and executives who have banded to- 
gether for the production of good plays. 
The Guild is self-supporting and looks 
to no phflanthropist for sustenance. It 
is a healthy organization, which justi- 
fiably lays claim to high dramatic 
ideals, but which, thank Heaven, lays 
no claim to a monopoly of artistic ambi- 
tions; wherein it shows in brilliant con- 
trast to some of the small groups who 
are now attempting to “uplift” the stage. 

The latest performance of the Guild is 
an extraordinary Hungarian play called 
“Liliom.” It is the story of a barker 
at a merry-go-round, a perfectly useless 
bully with “a way with him” which 
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does not when 


Heaven 


desert his Spirit even 
confronted by the judgment of 
itself. 

The story of “Liliom” is not an easy 
one to tell. Perhaps it is best to refer 
the reader who is not fortunate enough 
to have a chance to see this play to the 
by Boni & 
pro- 
fair, one of 

well-directed 


printed edition published 


Liveright. Briefly, however, the 


logue shows a_=e street 


the most extraordinarily 


scenes of this kind which has been 
staged in a long time. Liliom, capti- 


vator of the hearts of servant girls, is 
there, in front of the merry-go-round in 
all the glory of his striped sweater and 
his blustering youth. Gypsies, soldiers, 
peasants, townspeople, a vender of bal- 
loons, and a strong man all contribute 
to a colorful hubbub which gives a most 
effective background for the play which 
is to follow. 

The play Liliom’s 
conquest of the heart of a servant girl 
and of her strange and unacknowledged 


tells the story of 


conquest of his own callous heart. For 
her he deserts his merry-go-round and 
side-show and its gypsy owner. He 


starves her, beats her; he is ashamed 
of nothing except of acknowledging the 
hold which she has upon him. When 
he learns that she is to be a mother, he 
consents to a murder in order that he 
may take her and his child in comfort 
murder is a crime 


to America—and 


which is not a natural one for his 
brutal yet cowardly nature. 

He is 
trapped by the police and commits sui- 
Haled before a fantastic court in 
spirit re- 


jut the murder is not to be. 


cide. 
an unbelievable heaven, his 
fuses to acknowledge his crimes, and he 
purga- 
enters 


is sentenced to fifteen years in 


tory, the gate of which he 
jauntily puffing a cigarette which he has 
from an attendant of the 


celestial court. 


borrowed 


At the end of fifteen years he is per- 
mitted to return to earth in order that 
he may perform some deed which will 
wipe out the record of his past. He 
finds his wife and daughter in a humble 
cottage. Try as he will to express his 
longing for their happiness, he succeeds 
quarreling wife and 
striking his daughter. He is taken back 


only in with his 
to the celestial court by two policemen 
of the beyond, to what fate the spectator 
is left uninformed, except by the fact 
that the child tells her 
mother that the harsh blow that she has 


bewildered 


received did not hurt, but felt strangely 
like a kiss! 

Surely, the play is as unusual as much 
which has come 
James Barrie, though it is fantastic and 
bizarre where Barrie is humorous and 


whimsical. Its exotie flavor has not been 


lost in translation from the original of 


its Hungarian author, Franz Molnar. 


from the pen of Sir 
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A DAY OFF 


6 HERE is nothing that clears the 
cobwebs so effectually out of 
one’s brain as a day off,” the 

Young-Old Philosopher was_ saying. 

“Just as we plan our work, we should 

plan our play; only, most of us, in the 

clamor of the times, forget that to loaf 
occasionally is as necessary as to drudge; 
and we confuse leisure with laziness. 
“I know in my own case how difficult 
it is for me to make up my mind, 
definitely and unbendingly, that I re- 
quire, now and then, a morning away 
from my desk; that it is as essential as 
the turning out of decent copy. Spirit- 
ual baths we crave and need; baptisms 
in the elemental things—in the wind and 
rain on a day dripping with sunlight. 
“Once when I was in a beautiful coun- 
try place, I remember how I planned all 
one summer that I would rise with the 
lark some morning and see the miracle 
of the sunrise. Living as I do in a 
crowded city, I have no time and no in- 
clination—and, tragically enough, no 
facilities—for a glimpse of the sun com- 
ing up at dawn; for the sky-scrapers 
would hide his face for hours, and I am 


not in a high window where I could 
view his’ bright countenance. But 
though I said that I would certainly 


give myself the tonic experience of wit- 
nessing Old Sol’s brilliant début, I never 
did it. I slept each morning until seven 
o’clock or so, always pretending that 
to-morrow surely would be the day of 
days, and that nothing would deter me 
then. And so the weeks drifted on, and 
autumn came—too soon, alas!—and I 
was driven back to town without once 
indulging in the luxury of looking upon 
such wonder. Why is it that we thus 
delude and fool and cheat 
fail to take advantage of such pleasing 
and exhilarating experiences? 

“Another time I visited a lake in the 
northern part of New York, and, struck 
by the beauty of the summer foliage that 
adorned the trees down to the water’s 
very edge, I said to a friend, ‘This must 
be glorious in October. Let us come to- 
gether then and see it. And we made 
a solemn compact; it remains unkept to 
this day, and nine years have hurried 
by. There was no good reason why we 
should not have made the pilgrimage; 
just didn’t. Fools, you 
Certainly. I admit it. And seldom am 
I more ashamed than when I break my 
A friend forgives one; 
ve do not find it easy to forgive ourselves, 


ourselves, 


but we say? 


word with myself. 


to erase those personal debts which we 
pile up with our own inner spirits. 
“So the day off that means so much 
to us, mentally and physically, why are 
we afraid to take it when the oppor- 
tunity arrives? I like nothing better 


than to see, in the big town, a group of 


in a 
their 


men hastening out 
motor on some crisp morning, 
golf-sticks piled beside them, while 
others trudge to dreary tasks. They 
have earned their liberty, no doubt—let 
us hope so, at any rate; and they will 
be all the better to-morrow for those few 
hours of delightful sport and health- 
giving freedom. 

“Too soon the curtain is rung down 
on this glowing world we live in; and 
it is heartbreaking to how 
many spots there are close at our gates 
which we never find the time to see and 
enjoy. Partly it is our own fault. The 
green earth cries out to us to come and 
tread the corridors of the countryside; 
instead, we cling to the granite of the 
city, and pace desolate hallways—the 
more desolate because they are crowded 
with people we do not know. And all 
of them are hurrying—where? 

“T wonder. And so, no doubt, do they.” 


middle-aged 


consider 


THE RAILWAY AS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


OWADAYS the railway man does 
something more than oil and re- 
pair locomotives, run trains, keep 

roadbeds in repair, and prepare time- 
tables. He also takes photographs. 
This is because the modern railway 
man has come to a broad understanding 
of his function. He is not merely a 
transmogrified bus driver. He is a mer- 
chant. He sells transportation, as a 
piano dealer sells pianes, and he desires 
to make his product attractive. The 
beautiful casing of a piano does not add 
to its musical qualities, but it makes the 
prospective purchaser pleased with it in 
advance and contented with it after he 
purchases it. A photograph does not 
transport a passenger or make his jour- 
ney safe, but it pleases the prospective 
traveler and adds an element to his 
journey which makes it more valuable 


to him both in anticipation and in 
memory. 
But the railway man is even more 


than a merchant. He is as truly as an 
officer of the Government a social ser- 
vant. Civilization is a product of travel. 
Whoever not only promotes travel but 
helps to give it significance is a leader 
in civilization. And this is what the 
railway man does. 

It is in this capacity, not merely as a 
merchandiser of motion, but as an en- 
larger of the environment of men and 
teacher of what travel has to offer to 
men’s minds and souls, that the railway 
man employs the camera. 

Thus it happens that when The Out- 
look wished to give to its readers a 
graphic survey in brief of many parts 
of America it turned to the great rail- 
way lines and there found the pictures 
reproduced on the following pages. 
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PLAYGROUNDS OF AMERICA 


‘*“That’s the scene that I would see !’’—Shakespeare 


Courtesy of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific Railway 
THE f ‘TAL GORGE, GRAND CANYON OF THE ARKANSAS, COLORA 


This is declared to be “the most remarkable chasm in the world through which a railroad passe 
The height of the walls above the tracks of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad is over 2,500 feet. 
Trains of open sightsecing cars annually carry thousands of visitors through this wonderful chasm 


A CLEFT IN ‘THE ROCKIES 


























Courtesy Boston and Maine Railroad 


CHERRY MOUNTAIN FROM JEFFERSON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















Courtesy Boston and Maine Railroad 
PORTLAND HEAD, MAINE 


NEW KNGLAND’S ROCK-BOUND COAST AND THE PLEASANT LAND THAT LIES BEHIND 
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Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway 
RANGE 


LAKE KEECHELUS, WASHINGTON, IN THE CASCADE 

















Courtesy Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
S LAKE REGION, WISCONSIN 


LOOKOUT CLIFF, DEVIL’ 
EXTREMES OF THE NORTHWEST, MOUNTAIN AND LAKE 
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Courtesy Great Northern Railway (C) Fred H. Kiser 
SUNSET ON TWO MEDICINE LAKE, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 

















Courtesy ¢ cago, Luriington, and Quiney Railroad (C) ttaynes, St. aul 


CANYON OF THE SHOSHONE RIVER, CODY ROAD NEAR YELLOWSTONE PARK 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS—AN APPROACH AND A VIEW WITHIN THE GATES 
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Courtesy Union Maciftic Railway 


BATHING AT SALTAIR, GREAT SALT LAKE, NEAR SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

















Courtesy Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway 
MONUMENT VALLEY, NAVAHO RESERVATION, NORTHERN ARIZONA 
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Courtesy New York, New Haven, and Hartford Railroad 
HARWICHPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 


SALT SEAS AND SAND 





ON THE ART OF TAKING A VACATION 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 

















“THE CUBIC FEET OF STONE IN THE PYRAMID OF CHEOPS” 


T is not given to every man to be 
able to take a vacation even if he 
tries. As with all other things, 
there are those who can do it and those 
who can’t. One man spends in vain a 
thousand dollars and travels in vain 
a thousand miles in the attempt to en- 
compass a vacation. Another man can 
put on an old pair of trousers and a 
battered felt hat and retire to his back 
yard with a hoe, and, lo! in five minutes 
the outer world is blotted out, the 
sounds of the street are hushed, and his 
mind is as far away as if he were among 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon or the 
Iinchanted Islands of the South Seas. 

There is an art in it. Either one can 
do it or one cannot; and in this work- 
broken world most of us have long since 
lost the key. When we try to take a 
holiday, we go so busily about it that we 
merely substitute one kind of work for 
another. 

Every one recalls the story of the sex- 
ton in one of Dickens’s books who took 
a day’s holiday after continuous grave- 
digging for twenty years. He walked 
over a hill to the next cemetery and 
spent his day watching the sexton there 
dig graves. We are all a little bit like 
that. We carry’ our grave-digging 
around with us. Do but observe any- 
where the tourist starting on his vaca- 
tion and you will see at once that he 
still carries his burden on his back. 

A stock-broker has no sooner started 
on his European holiday than he gets 
up an auction pool on board a steamship 
which he makes quite as complicated 
and as interesting as the Stock Exchangs 
itself. 

The liberated housewife, when you set 
her down in the Pitti Palace at Flor- 
ence, finds a quiet corner, gets out her 
knitting and two pairs of children’s 
socks, and straightway feels at home. 
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Near by is her husband, a college pro- 
fessor. They gave him a year of Sab- 
batical leave of absence to ease his mind 
from the strain of his lectures. Watch 
him. He is lecturing to the doorkeeper 
and a nursemaid on medieval Florence. 
Or behold in the galleries of the Lovvre 
a stout gentleman with a pencil in his 
hand, ticking off names on a printed 
list. He is an auctioneer from Kansas 
City, and he is saying to himself (in 
his mind at any rate), “Lot No. 1, very 
fine painting by Van Dook, the great 
Dutch artist. Come, gentlemen! the 
frame alone is worth the price, what do 
I hear?” I remember &ne day in Paris 


observing a man in rusty black habili- 
ments who was saying to a French 
policeman, “Can you tell me, sir, where 
Napoleon is buried?” ‘I knew at once 
that the man was an undertaker. 

When I see a member of a State 
Legislature making speeches in a pen- 
sion, or a contractor figuring out with 
a pencil the cubic feet of stone in the 
pyramid of Cheops, or a banker explain- 
ing on a Dover-Calais ferryboat the 
relation of the French france to the 
British sovereign, then I know that the 
nemesis of our working civilization is 
upon them. They have worked so much 
that they cannot stop. 

Most pathetic of all is the case of 
those whom a deceitful good fortune has 
allured into retiring and for whom the 
close of life is one long and melancholy 
vacation—a discount, as it were, upon 
eternity. These haunt like ghosts the 
scenes of their former activities, if not 
in body at least in mind. I knew once 
upon a time a retired banker, a shad- 
owy, mournful-looking man of fifty on 
whom false fortune had smiled. He 
lived for the most part on the Riviera 
and spent his time looking out over the 
Mediterranean and talking about how 
he founded the Bankers’ Association of 
South Dakota. When he got well into 
his topic and described the operations 
of the Association, its members, and the 
extraordinary interest of its annual con- 
vention, his mind was so absorbed that 
the blue Mediterranean and the palm 
trees and the white cliffs above the 
beach were all blotted out and he was 
back again in a sunless room in a side 
street in some mean town of South 
Dakota—happy. When his talk ceased, 

















Photograph by H. H. Moore, of the Outlook staff 


» ABLE, BY SEATING HIMSELF WITH STOCKINGED FEET ON THE RADIATOR AND 


OPENING A PAPER-BOUND VOLUME OF CLARK RUSSELL, TO 'TRANSPORT HIMSELF BODILY 
TO THE STORMS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
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Vhotograph by Leonard Misonne 


“THE SUPREME VACATION MAN IS FOUND IN THE TRAMP. HE IS 
OF THAT FAR-AWAY FORGOTTEN PERIOD WHEN MAN 


he came to himself again and looked 
about him at his sunlit prison of blue 
and green with a sigh. 

At times, more cruel still, the retire- 
ment and the vacation is forced. All 
over this continent one sees the melan- 
choly spectacle of college professors 
being brutally forced by well-meaning 
trustees into pensioned retirement. 
Forced they literally are. In vain they 
cling to.their classroom benches. They 
are lifted out and set down outside in 
the campus, blinking in the sun and 


looking aimlessly at their pension 
checks. Before Mr. Carnegie’s well- 
intentioned philanthropy, professors 


worked till they died. 
working and cannot die. 
In all these cases, I repeat, one sees 
the impossibility of the trained, indus- 
trious mind abandoning its evoluted 
activity. In vain it announces itself 
vacant. It cannot be vacant if it tries. 
It puts up a sign, “Top Story to Let for 
[wo Months,” and hopes that there may 
enter in a new set of tenants in the 
‘orm of Scenery or Foreign Culture or, 
shyest and strangest of all, the quiet 
tenant called Rest. The thing is not to 
be. The old tenants have not moved 
out. The imps of industry who have 
lived upon the premises these forty 
years are there still. Forty years ago 
‘hey entered in: it was at the time 
when, under the rigorous discipline of 


Now they stop 


the thing called School, the dreaming 
spirit of the idle boy was chased out of 
its proper habitation; and now they will 
not leave; the dreams can never come 
back. 

But contrast with all these those rare 
beings for whom the dreaming spirit 
that is the soul of the true vacation has 
not been cast out. Of such a sort is the 
man of whom I spoke who has but to 
step out to his back garden and kneel 
down beside a ten-foot tulip bed to be 
transported out of his daily existence. 
Such people have by temperament the 
vacational mind. Give them but an 
afternoon in the sunshine or a rainy 
day indoors and they will slip out of 
the prison in which we live so noise- 
lessly that you will not hear the key 
turn in the lock. That matchless ar- 
tist O. Henry, whose own mind was of 
just this temperament, tells us some- 
where of such a one: a humble clerk 
inhabiting a hall bedroom in New York, 
but able, by seating himself with stock- 
inged feet on the radiator and opening 
a paper-bound novel of Clark Russell, to 
transport himself bodily to the storms 
of the South Pacific. 

I suppose that the supreme example 
of the vacation man—I mean the real 
thing at its acme—is found in that 
misunderstood person called the tramp. 
In him the idea is so highly developed 
as to exclude almost all others. He will 


DID NOT 


A REVERSION TO 'TYPE 
HAVE TO WORK” 


sit on the shady side of a blossoming 
hedge and watch the clouds go by; and 
he will not turn his leisure into work, 
as you or I would, by naming and clas- 
sifying the blossoms in the hedge, or 
by distinguishing the cumulus clouds 
from the cirro-stratus. Indeed, so per- 
fect is his adjustment that the mere 
idea would make him tired. 

Society has misjudged the tramp. It 
has confused him with the criminal. 
Never was a greater difference. The 
tramp may be compelled by the force 
majeure of hunger most reluctantly to 
steal a chicken—a thing requiring effort 
and contrivance and something sus- 
piciously akin to work. But the true 
criminal is a busy, planful, contriving 
person, not absolutely different from 
what is called a captain of industry. 
Robbing a bank by night and running a 
bank by day are both operations that 
require thought. The tramp could en- 
compass neither of them. 

The tramp is in reality a survival. 
Evolution has passed him by. He is a 
reversion to the type of that far-away, 
forgotten period when man did not have 
to work; when, countless centuries ago, 
somewhere in the paradise of Mesopo- 
tamia perhaps, man, half-humanized 
animal, existed on the bounty of nature 
or died for want of it, but never worked. 
Of such days of a “lost paradise” our 
literature still bears the dim remem- 
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brance. And the Adam of that Garden 
of Eden was the tramp; once the type 
figure, now the despised survival sitting 
under his hedge. 

The rest of us centuries and centuries 
ago learned to work. It was “evoluted” 
into us as an aptitude. We work—that 
is to say, we perform all sorts of rou- 
tine, uninteresting tasks devoid of sense 
or meaning so far as our own particular 
faculties go. One man lifts dirt on a 
shovel, another spreads ink on paper, 
a third carries food to a pig. And we 
have become so fashioned and habitu- 


ated to it that we work as the dueks 


GO AND EAT A BUN ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT” 


swim and as the birds fly. But, alas! 
when we wish to cease the work and 
announce ourselves to be on vacation, 
then the secret of it is gone forever. 
Our paradise is indeed lost. 

If I had time to start a great Nationa! 
movement (I am a little too busy for 
it just now), it should be in favor of 
the resumption of primitive idleness. I 
should found a Garden of Eden Society 
in which—but, no, what would be the 
use? We are all so badly damaged with 
work and industry that it would fail at 
A biologist would break in and 
classify the animals, some one would 


once. 


THE CORK-BODIED BLACK 


“VIVE years ago it was unknown. 
k To-day it has conquered the an 

gling world and is being used in 
every country where artistic fishing is 
practiced. 

As a fishing lure the floating cork- 
bodied bass bug ean perish only when 
rivers and lakes run dry. Just as long 
as water contains game fish, just so long 
will “floaters” be used. The floaters are 
not only bass lures, but when tied in 
trout sizes have proved successful with 
trout. Ll have a letter from an Eastern 
“IT have just taken a 
four and one-half pound trout on a Zane 
Grey.” 


angler who writes, 


The invention of the floating bug 
equals in importance that of the English 
dry fly What the dry fly means te 
trout fishing the floater means to black- 
bass fishing. Both have proved to be 


creators of ideals, and ideals mean 


higher ethies in sports 
Before the invention of the floating 


bass bug the trout tisherman 


rather 


BY WILL H. DILG 





VISCOUNT GREY 


looked down from lofty heights at the 
humble bass fisherman below. He ean 
do it no longer. The proper use of 
floaters requires all of the art daintiness 
and skill that the dry fly involves. 
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introduce wire-fencing, some one else 
would begin improving the trees, and in 
less than no time there would be motor 
roads all through the garden and “rest 
houses,” save the mark! with music 
after midnight. And for myself, the 
founder of it, no recourse but to go and 
talk with the serpent in his tree about 
the futility of it all. 

3ut if that movement is impossible, I 
will start a humbler and more feasible 
one—a movement for the renovation of 
vacations. It would be after this 
fashion. You, sir or madam, who are 
about to start upon your European vaca- 
tion, do not turn it into work. Do not 
exert your brain with railway folders 
and steamship guides. That is work. 
Avoid it. Do not buy and study the 
map of London; you cannot understand 
it, anyway, and it is work. Never mind 
about the Tower of London or which is 
the Tomb of Edward the Confessor in 
the Abbey. These things are dangerous. 
They will do you harm. Go and eat a 
bun on the Thames Embankment, and 
if you do not know in which direction 
the river is running, forbear to ask. 
When you go to Paris, do not brush up 
your French; you learned it in the 
Central High School, and it is really 
not worth brushing; it will only show 
the seams in it. If you must talk, hire 
a Frenchman to talk English, or, better 
still, why not keep silent for a week or 
two? You have talked seo much these 
forty years, and silence is twin-sister to 
rest. 

You will not take this advice. But if 
you did, you would come back from your 
vacation with that beautiful emptiness 
of mind, that charming Old World ig- 
norance, so rarely seen to-day. In short. 
you would be voted by all your friends 
to be almost a vacuum. Can you do it? 





-BASS BUG 


A black bass taken on a fly or a floater 
is worth six taken where one must sen: 
his lure down to the fish to hook it. 
There is art and _ skill expressed in 
making a fish come to the top. When 
a fish strikes at a floater, it frequently 
sounds like the crack of a pistol—the 
water is fairly torn into a foam! 

Floaters are used to the best advan 
tage in streams, but are also effective in 
lakes, particularly late in the evening, 
and at the inlet of small streams. 

The first floating bass bug was tied 
by Mr. Louis B. Adams. Mr. B. F. 
Wilder, of the Butterick Company of 
New York, found Mr. Adams using these 
bugs on the Belgrade Lakes in Maine. 
Mr. Wilder greatly improved them. In 
the winter of 1915 I met him at Long 
Key, Florida, and he told me of this 
wonderful lure, tied a few, and sent 
them to me with his compliments. The 
Wilder bug has a cork body and feather 
wings. It has no tail. 1 tried out these 
bugs on the upper Mississippi and had 
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Once upon a time an editor of The Outlook took some bugs (trout size) 
When his fellow-anglers 


BUGS ARE GOOD FOR TROUT, TOO 


saw what the trout and landlocked salmon did 


into the Maine woods 
to the bugs, the wires 


between the nearest telegraph office and various tackle stores had a sudden rush of business to the 
head, ‘The only connection between this caption and the above illustration lies in the fact that 


ome wonderful fishing. One evening on 

a Wilder bug I took seven small-mouth 
bass of an average weight of four 
pounds. These fish were caught in 9 
small slough where the current raced at 
a six or seven mile clip. 

Then I, in turn, tried to improve the 
bug and added the bucktail and hair. I 
also added the tail. These are undoubt- 
edly big improvements. It is hard to 
believe that anything will ever be in- 
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the stream in the picture may contain trout 


vented which 


gives the angler more 
sensations than these floating bugs. 


The strike is so spectacular that begin- 
ners suffer from a sort of buck fever 
and forget to set the hook. 

From the very beginning “the floating 
bass bugs almost instantly became im- 
mensely popular throughout the United 
States and Canada,” says Larry St. 
John, editor of “Woods and Waters,” in 
the Chicago “Tribune.” To-day there 
are six or seven manufacturers pro- 
ducing the bugs, and one of these em- 
ploys forty-two girls and tells me he is 
a hundred thousand bugs behind on 
orders. 

Iloaters will be tried out in England 
this spring, and no doubt they will give 
our English cousins a new fishing sen- 
sation. Last year I sent some floaters 
tied in trout sizes to Viscount Grey, of 
Falloden. He writes me as follows: “J 
am very much obliged to you for your 
kind letter and for the flies sent. My 
own sight is now too bad for me to be 
able to fish with floating flies at all, 
though I can still fish for salmon with 
wet flies where it is not necessary to 
see rises. But I will get some oppor- 
tunity next season of having the flies 
you have sent me tried. They are ab- 
solutely unlike anything which is at 


present used in floating-fly fishing in 
England, and it would be interesting to 
see whether their novelty attracts or 
alarms the fish.” The Viscount is the 
author of “Fly Fishing,” the most won- 
derful book on fishing since Izaak 
Walton. 

Mr. B. F. Wilder in a letter gives the 
proper handling of the floaters for lake 
fishing. “Drop a live fly into a bucket 
of water and watch closely. The fly 
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doesn’t go skipping across the surface 
as soon as it lands, nor does it lie per- 
fectly quiet; it is still for a few seconds, 
then tries to swim. But its efforts don’t 
advance it much; instead they merely 
advertise its presence. Now if a big 
bass floated close by it—a bass who 
wanted a few flies to ‘top off’ with— 
how long do you think that fly would 
jast?” Continuing, Mr. Wilder says: 
“if a fly looks right, the bass will notice 
it; and if it acts right, he will take it. 
And so, while not denying that some 
strikes may be prompted by other mo- 
tives, I think that the majority of bass 
strike an artificial fly because, deceived 
by its looks and action, they believe it 
to be alive and edible.” 

There are times, however, when fish- 
ing a stream, where Mr. Wilder’s advice 
will not answer. Often it is necessary 
to start the bug moving the instant it 
touches the water. At such times one 
must make it imitate a strong strug- 
gling bug striving desperately to rise. 
At times it is best to almost jerk the 
bug over the water, as though it were 
after something and in mad haste to 
get it. The big thing is to make the 
bug seem alive, and the more one suc- 
ceeds in doing this the more rises and 
the more fish one gets. 

Wher the fish are not taking the par- 
ticular bug I happen to have on, I at 
once begin to offer them something else 
und continue to change bugs until I find 


just what they want. Floating-bug 
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fishing is just like dry-fly fishing—one 
must suit the fish or go fishless. 

It is of the utmost importance to keep 
your eye always on the bug. All rising 
fish strike quick, and if you do not set 
your hook in a flash it means good-by 
to your fish. 

All true fishermen know that there is 
such a thing as “fish sense,”’ or fish in- 
stinct. Some possess it to a high de- 
gree, while others seem utterly bereft of 
any such talent. It is more than diffi- 
cult to teach those who do not possess 
this instinet. Nothing is more certain 
than that fishermen are born—not 
made. Perseverance, of course, will do 
much; still, after all, ‘“‘one cannot make 
a white plume from a crow’s tail.” 

Any one who can cast a fly and take 
a fish with a wet fly does not need in- 
struction as to the ways and means of 
handling the floating bug. He will take 
fish at once, and a little experience will 
make him an artist in the use of the 
floaters. 

One must first learn to handle a fly- 
rod, and I have found that actual prac- 
tice and hard work are the only ways to 


master fly-casting. Therefore, buy a 
fly-rod and practice. It is a common 
belief that a long cast is necessary. 


This is not often true, as it is more im- 
portant to drop one’s fly in the right 
place and in the right way. Certainly, 
accuracy is far more important than 
distance—every veteran will tell you 
that this is true. 
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When “fishing claybanks” in a stream, 
it is necessary to drop your bug right 
alongside of the bank, and if you touch 
it so much the better. When there are 
no roots or weeds to catch your bug, it 
is best to hit the bank and then gently 
let it drop into the water. Usually a 
bass will take it the instant it touches 
the water. If he does not, try your best 
to make the bug seem alive, and, if pos- 
sible, coax the fish to take it. 

When fishing rivers, it is important 
to make the first cast about two feet 
above where you expect or know a fish 
to be. 

When one finds bass working on a 
reef, the angler who can whip out plenty 
of line gets the most fish. But never 
try to get out more line than you can 
handle, because it is necessary to set 
the hook properly when fishing reefs. 
Two or three nipped or pricked fish are 
almost certain to put a stop to your 
sport. Often bass are found on a reef 
so plentiful and hungry that they may 
be seen lashing the water into foam in 
their rush after minnows, but one or 
two pricked or hooked and lost fish 
stops their rising often for hours. A 
bright-colored bug is usually best for 
such fishing, and the fisherman must 
keep it on the move. 

Get into the fly-fishing game and add 
a thousandfold to your fishing joys. If 
you have never taken a fish on a floating 
bug, you have a series of indescribable 
sensations ahead of you. 


THE HOSPITABLE TRAILS OF NEW ENGLAND 


BY ANNA 


RE you the sort of person that can 
shut your and smell the 
smoke of the camp fire, catch the 
gleam of level 
trees, winds and rocks, of logging roads, 


eyes 


stretches, the vision of 
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of clouds above timber, and the werld 
at your feet? 

If so, then we are bound by a sort of 
comradeship — a common feeling of 
friendliness and sympathy that extends 

















APPRECTATIVE TRAVELERS ON A SKY-LINE TRAIT, 


COALE 


to all others that follow the trail. We 
salute each other as we pass, as ships 
dip their colors. 

The friendliness of trail people is 
manifested in a very practical way by 
the New England Trail Conference, 
which meets in Boston once a _ year. 
Twenty-three organizations of lovers of 
outdoor life in New England, including 
community and college groups and hotel 
associations, are represented in this 
federation, with a combined record of 
more than a thousand miles of trails. 
Their object is to combine their efforts, 
connect up their numerous detached 
trails, and avoid duplication and waste 

The oldest is the Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club, founded in 1876 and known 
for its hospitality by the mountain- 
climbing fraternity everywhere. Its 
trails extend throughout the White 
Mountain region, and its white “A M C” 
painted signs lead across the long line 
of the Northern Peaks, through scrub 
and rocks, to the “apex of New England,” 
the summit of Mount Washington. The 
club maintains four mountain huts with 
keepers, open to the public, and eight 
free lean-to camps. Their ambition is 
to organize a system of through trails, 
making it possible to traverse all the 
principal ranges and valleys in the 
White Mountains, crossing from one 
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“MANY OF-THE TRAILS ARE IN THE WHITE MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK, WHICH NOW 
INCLUDES FOUR HUNDRED AND THIRTY THOUSAND ACRES” 


valley to another, and to establish a 
chain of huts and camps throughout the 
mountains. Already their huts of na- 
tive stone, located on the sky-line trail 
over the Presidentials, at Madison 
Springs and Lakes of the Clouds, are 
iaxed to the utmost by appreciative 
travelers over the range. 

The Green Mountain Club, a younger 
organization, is following in the foot- 
steps of the Appalachian Club. Last 
year they reported to the Trail Con- 
ference two hundred and fifty miles of 
trails, one hut with keeper, and four 
lean-to camps. 

The sky-line of the Green Mountain 
chain, from the Massachusetts line to 
the Canadian border, is the latest at- 
traction for hikers. It will when com- 
pleted offer more than three hundred 
ililes of good trails and superb views. 
\ stretch of forty-three miles, but lately 
cleared, and known as the Monroe sky- 
line for the public-spirited man who 
built it, already offers a ten-day tour to 
the tramper. Starting from the south- 
ern end, about fourteen miles east of 
Middlebury, Vermont, and continuing 
north to Smugglers’ Notch, the trail 
follows the mountain ridge, taking ad- 
vantage of the best outlooks. Lodges, 
shelters, and a few huts on the route 
furnish accommodations for the night. 
Some of these are bark lean-to’s along 
ihe trail, and there are two huts—one 
maintained by the Camel’s Hump Club, 
on that mountain, and the other, 
Barnes’s Camp, in Smugglers’ Notch, is 


run during the summer by students 
from the University of Vermont, which, 
like the other New England colleges, 
co-operates in the work of the trail. 
The Green Mountain Club plans a 
series of shelters not more than three 
miles apart along this trail. Like the 
A M C, they are greatly indebted to 
individual members who have not only 
given their time to build the trails but 
have also financed the undertaking. 
Although there are four States rep- 
resented in the Trail Conference, four- 
fifths of all the trails are in New Hamp- 
shire. It is said that New Hampshire 
is the most inhospitable State to the 
tramp and the most hospitable to the 
tramper. At any rate, it took action 
several years ago to get rid of the hobo, 
while the hikers have come in increas- 
ing numbers. Many of the trails are in 
the White Mountain National Forest, 
which now includes 430,000 acres. The 
Appalachian Mountain Club has fifteen 
reservations in the State. The State 
has acquired twenty-nine reservations, 
by gift and by purchase. Ten of the 
townships own forest land. So there 
are now sixty-five reservations of one 
kind or another in New Hampshire in 
addition to the National Forest. These 
all co-operate through the Trail Con- 
ference, and the Government Forest 
officers are in hearty sympathy with the 
plans for extending and maintaining the 
trails in the National Forest. Already 
the Government has taken over ninety- 
six miles of trails to be maintained by 


the United States Forest Service, the 
most recent of which is the long trail 
over the Presidentials from Crawford 
House to Randolph, which is to be used 
as a fire trail, by which supplies can be 
taken to fire fighters: over the range. 

The boys of the Dartmouth College 
Outing Club have also planted their red- 
and-white painted signs along fifty-one 
miles of trails through the Hanover sec- 
tion of New Hampshire and over a 
cross-country route from Hanover to the 
White Mountains. Many of their trails 
lead to their own cabins, some located 
at the base of the mountain, one on a 
lake, and all at convenient points for 
winter hiking and the use of alumni 
and friends during the summer. The 
club, officered by students and supported 
also by faculty and friends, has received 
some valuable gifts that have helped 
them to extend their hospitality beyond 
the bounds of their own organization. 
A few years ago, in recognition of good 
work done, the club received an endow- 
ment of twenty thousand dollars. Last 
year it acquired by gift a part of the 
summit of Mount Moosilauke, including 
the Tip Top House, which is to be main- 
tained as in the past for the benefit of 
the tramping public. 

This latest acquisition of the. D O C 
was of the greatest significance to the 
members of the hiking fraternity. For 
at the same time a new trail was started 
over Kinsman and a cherished plan of 
the A M C was realized—to connect the 
top of Moosilauke Mountain with the 
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iop of Lafayette. The trail starts at 
Lost River and leads over the whole 
range of the Franconia Notch to the 
Profile House. 

The Trail Conference has outlined a 
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big programme. Their great aim is a 
through trail—a trunk line that will 
connect the Inter-State Palisades Park 
and the Highlands of the Hudson with 
trails in the Berkshires and western 
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Massachusetts, and these with the long 
trail in Vermont and the trails of the 
Dartmouth Outing Club to the White 
Mountains, and thence by new trails 
into Maine. 
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“THIS LIVING OUTDOORS TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY, SEEING WITH YOUR OWN EYES ALL 
THE WONDERFUL THINGS THE GEOGRAPHY BOOKS TELL ABOUT, CERTAINLY IS THE LIFE” 


LONG toward the end of May prep 

arations for the great American 

migration have started. By the 
first of July the flight is well under way. 
In all the world there is not another 
migration like this. To all points of the 
compass and back again fly great black 
chugging birds on wheels, crisscrossing, 
intersecting, swooping into deep valleys, 
ascending high mountains. With some 
the flight lasts only a few days, others 
soar all summer. More than a few glide 
on to the South as cold weather ap- 
proaches. 

These birds, it may be needless to 
remark, are motor cars. According to 
recent records there are some nine mill- 
ion members of this gasoline tribe run- 
ning around loose in these varied United 
States of ours. At the wheel of a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of this nine 
million sits a sunny-faced, weather- 
tanned individual togged in khaki 
trousers, flannel shirt, and a don’t care 
old felt hat tilted at a careless rakish 
angle. One receives the general impres- 
sion that it does not make a great deal 


of difference to the person under the hat 
whether school keeps or not. 

This unconcerned person is not alone. 
He never is. From the depths of the 
tonneau pipes a shrill, childish voice: 

“Oh, daddy. Look-et!” 

The particular object which daddy is 
called upon to look-et is of no special 
consequence. The fact of his being 
where and as he is, however, is a matter 
of utmost importance. In fact, from a 
recreative and educational standpoint 
one might even call it in some respects 
the biggest event of a decade. Daddy, be 
it known, is a motor camper, sometimes 
genially referred to as a “tin can tour- 
ist.” Mommer and the whole canned 
family are with him. They always are. 

Back in Ioway, Nebrasky, or N’ Yawk. 
erestfallen, lonesome Towser, between 
meals hospitably supplied by the next- 
door neighbor, snoops aimlessly around 
a locked-up, dark, deserted home, wag- 
ging his tail hopefully and wondering 
when his truant family will have done 
with this confounded camping nuisance 
and come home. 


Towser’s family, ’way out in Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Wisconsin, or Maine, have no 
present intention of coming home. They 
are having too good atime. This living 
outdoors twenty-four hours a day and 
seeing with your own eyes all the won- 
derful things the geography books tell 
about certainly is the life. So much 
better than being cooped up in a 
boarding-house all summer long on the 
edge of a silly old lake. Besides, it’s 
nice to have daddy along. He’s great 
fun when you get to know him. Always 
before he’s gone off on fishing trips with 
somebody else. Yes, indeed, this is the 
first time the family’s been all together 
on a vacation. They don’t know just 
where they are going, but they’re on 
their way. 

Who is daddy? Last summer I 
sprawled and smoked before his camp- 
fire a dozen and more times in as many 
varied localities. I met him in New 
York, Maine, British Columbia, Idaho, 
Washington; had I traveled far enough 
I would have met him in every State 
and province of the United States and 
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Canada. His name is legion. Once, I 
recall, he was a wealthy merchant from 


Kansas City, again he was a farmer 
from the Canadian prairies, then he 


became a small restaurant owner from 
Chicago, and again a Philadelphia law- 
yer. In brief, allow me to refer you to 
ithe classified telephone directory. The 
list of occupations given in that some- 
what bulky volume is long and varied. 
but I would be willing to wager there is 
not one but has its representative 
among the tin can tourists. 

There is an increasing amount of 
motor camping in the East, but to view 
this new manner of touring in all its 
democratic, care-free glory, you would 
do well to go west of the Mississippi 
River. Anywhere between the Missis- 
sippi and the Pacific Ocean and from the 
Mexican border to as far north in Can- 
ada as there are roads vill do very 
nicely. <A fair-sized slice of territory to 
be sure, but drop down beside most any 
ynain-traveled highway within its bor 
and the chances are that it will 
not be so very many minutes before 
daddy, mommer, and the youngsters 
whiz by in a car bulging with tents, 
cook kits, and similar outdoor 


ders 


beds, 
goods. 

The hotels in the region which I have 
mentioned still keep their signs up, and 
| have seen people with traveling-bags 
hanging around the lobhes. It is com- 
forting to know that hotel-keeping in 
the West has not become a lost art. But 
it is safe to say that if hotel men de- 
pended solely upon motor tourists for 
their living they would quickly and 
surely starve to death. In common par- 
lance of the day, the motor tourists 
carry their own. The unanimous man- 
ner in which Western motorists side- 
step the hotels is positively cruel. I 
lave been told that the constant repeti- 
ition of good round dollars flashing past 
hotel portals with nary a one rolling in 
has not improved the dispositions of the 
hotel owners. 

Contrary to popular opinion, perhaps, 
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“THE MOTOR TOURISTS CARRY THEIR OWN” 


I might state that the average American 
does not care to blow his money. He is 

















“BESIDES, IT’S NICE TO HAVE DADDY 
ALONG. HE’S GREAT FUN WHEN YOU 
GET TO KNOW HIM” 


perfectly willing to spend, but he wants 
in return value received. That, in great 
part, accounts for the fact that up to 

















within the last two or thrée years there 
was a comparatively small amount of 
motor touring. I mean in comparison 
with to-day. Touring then was done in 
terms of hotels. It was too expensive. 
The present-day gasoline tent dweller is 
not only enjoying an infinitely better 
time, but he is having it at a fraction 
of the cost. 

Almost every motor camper keeps an 
expense account. On the slightest prov- 
oecation he will exhibit it, and this with 
gloating pride.- I have been assured 
many times that the total expenses of 
an all-summer trip are no greater than 
living at home. Such a statement may 
be subject to slight variations, but ] 
think in the main that it is true. Cer- 
tainly a goodly proportion of the army 
of motor campers now touring the 
length and breadth of the land are peo- 
ple who but for this inexpensive form 
of traveling would not be able to go at 
all. 

I recall meeting in Idaho a small- 
town grocer and his family from the 
Middle West. They were about to start 
home after an extended tour of the 
National Parks. Five interested faces 
of youngsters ranging from four years 
to sixteen regarded us silently as we 
talked. The father gave a satisfied 
chuckle and remarked: 

“Just give a good look at that row 
of hungry mouths. If we’d stopped ai 
hoteis my bank roll would have lasted 
about three days.” 

We hear much about the democracy of 
certain American outdoor games. Yet 
you and I sit snugly in the grandstand 
at a baseball game and watch the other 
fellow play out the nine innings. To 
my mind the only democratic sport is 
one in which everybody plays the game. 
And I hereby elect motor camping the 
most democratic sport in America. 
Please remember about daddy, mommer, 
and the youngsters. They are playing 
the game. When you get in among the 
roots of American family life, you have 
something real. 

From about any standpoint you view 
this new sport of motor camping you 
find a spirit of real democracy. Drop 


fHEY DON’T KNOW JUST WHERE THEY ARE GOING, BUT THEY ARE ON THEIR WAY”? into most any Western town or National 
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“DENVER HAS GONE SO FAR AS TO BUY THE GROUNDS OF AN OLD RACE TRACK, 
- +. PIPES HAVE BEEN EXTENDED FROM THE CITY WATER MAINS” 


Park if you would see this spirit in 
perhaps its most concrete form. Prac- 
tically all towns of any size west of the 
Mississippi, and Uncle Sam with his 
National Parks and Forests, have a 
pleasant little custom of holding open 
house for the unending stream of motor 
campers. 

The “public motor camping grounds” 
has become an established institution in 
these Western towns. It is as unfailing 
as the post office and publie library. I 
have heard one of these camping 
grounds described as a collection of 
tents surrounded by the week’s washing. 
Very often it is located in a city park, 
and here the motorist sets up his tent 
and makes himself at home. Here 
you will find a forty-horse-power five- 
thousand-dollar car rubbing shoulders 
with a twenty-horse-power flivver. Just 
what the stations in life of the respec- 
tive owners may be neither inquires nor 
does either seem to care. The respective 
families are guided accordingly. They 
meet, play, exchange touring experi- 
ences by the common camp fire for a 
day or two and then pass on in opposite 
directions. 

In all camping grounds of this sort 
the city supplies conveniences of various 
kinds. For example, the Los Angeles 
camp has electric lights, hot and cold 
shower baths, laundry tubs, gas stoves, 


and wood fireplaces. Santa Barbara, 
not to be outdone by her rival, hangs 
out a sign, “Cleanliness is Our Joy and 
Pride,’ and overtops Los Angeles’s 
efforts by adding such varied items as 
waffle-irons, electric washing-machines, 
curling-irons, and nail files. Fully fifty 
other towns in southern California 
alone have camping grounds, although 
these as a rule are a trifle more inclined 
toward the simple life than is Santa 
Barbara. 

Seattle maintains a pleasantly located 
camp on the shore of Green Lake, with 
plenty of bathing and boating close at 
hand. Dozens of other Western cities 
offer similar attractions. Denver has 
gone so far as to buy the grounds of an 
old race track and turn these over to 
the motor campers. This comprises 1 
one-hundred-and-sixty-acre tract, and 
about eighty acres of it are in fine 
groves. The camping area is divided 
into eight hundred camp lots. Pipes 
have been extended from the city water 
mains so that no camper is more than 
one hundred and fifty feet from a 
hydrant. 

Colorado Springs, in addition to its 
tent settlement, maintains a “cottage 
city.” There are fifty-six small cottages 
with one and two rooms and kitchenette. 
\nd so it goes. Most any town in the 
West, and more recently a number of 
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cities in Florida, hangs out a welcome 
sign for the motor camper. Some of 
these campers keep steadily on the go 
and play only one-night stands in each 
town. Others strike a place they like 
and remain for a week or more. A city 
like Denver, for example, offers excep- 
tiona. opportunities for day-long side- 
trips. The motor camper sets up his 
tent household in the camping grounds 
for perhaps a week, but sees it only in 
the early morning and at night. During 
the daytime the family is whizzing 
through the surrounding mountain 
country. 

These various city camping grounds 
are the most economical proposition the 
tourist has ever run up against. In 
some few instances there is a nominal 
charge of twenty-five or fifty cents a day 
for each car, but, as a rule, camping 
privileges and all the accommodations 
that go with them do not cost the motor- 
ist a red cent. Naturally, this costs the 
city money, but in view of the fact that 
the motorist is likely to buy a gallon of 
gasoline, a pound of sugar, and one or 
two other small trinkets during his stay, 
the institution from the city’s stand- 
point may be put down as a good in- 
vestment. Besides, maybe the camper, 
after he gets back home, will say some 
nice things about the city and its sur- 
roundings. The devious methods of 
modern advertising is a fascinating 
subject. 

The number of campers one finds 
taking advantage of this city hospitality 
varies with different sections. Prox- 
imity to main-traveled highways usually 
shoots up the average. Fairly typical 
figures for the small city of fifteen or 
twenty thousand people might be those 
of Ceur d’Alene, Idaho, for the month 
of August, 1920. During the month 
there were a total of 1,382 people en- 
camped in the public camping grounds. 




















“THESE VARIOUS CITY CAMPING GROUNDS 

ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL PROPOSI- 

TION THE TOURIST HAS EVER RUN UP 
AGAINS®” 
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‘hey traveled in 439 cars, and among 
ihese were represented 36 different 
makes. The passengers came from 
practically every State in the Union. In 
dozens of other small cities the same 
performance was being repeated all 
summer long. 

In a number of the larger cities, on 
the other hand, the attendance mounts 
up so fast that after a while the census 
tukers seem to get tired of keeping track 
of it. Denver, for example, is unable to 
give exact figures, but a rough estimate 
of the number of tourists camped in the 
city camping grounds during the months 
of June, July, and August is given as 
twenty thousand. 

National Park records tend to prove 
that such a figure is no exaggeration. 
last summer, if you please, there were 
some 35,000 motorists camped out in the 
Yellowstone National Park. It happens 
that the Yellowstone has fairly spacious 
hotel accommodations. Old Faithful 
Inn, together with its permanent camp, 
has a capacity for more than eight hun- 
dred guests. Yet for week after week 
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there were more motorists camped out 
in the Park under their own quickly 
erected tents than there were people in 
the inn and permanent camp combined. 

The Government has been busy in- 
stalling throughout many of the Na- 
tional Parks and Forests much the same 
sort of motor camping accommodations 

















“THE MOTOR CAMPERS’ TRAIL... 
LEADS TO BETTER CITIZENSHIP, GOOD 
CHEER, HEALTH, AND HAPPINESS” 
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be found in the Western 
cities. In the Yellowstone there are at 
present ten of these with stone fire- 
places, garbage-disposal pits, piped water 
where necessary, and _ similar  con- 
veniences. Forty more are planned. 
Horace Albright, Yellowstone Park Su- 
perintendent, says that last summer in 
Upper Geyser Basin, near Old Faithful 
Geyser, a single camp ground of this 
sort was occupied each night for weeks 
by from eight to twelve hundred people. 
This general situation applies in large 
measure to other National Parks. The 
Yosemite, for example, was visited by 
25,000 campers. 

Is it necessary for me to perorate upon 
the recreational and educational value 
to America of such a wholly fortunate 


that are to 


situation? I hardly think so. The 
thing is too obvious. I only urge you 
to hit the motor campers’ trail. 


Whether it Leads north, south, east, or 
west does not matter greatly. Whatever 
the direction may be, it leads to better 
citizenship, good cheer, health, and 
happiness. 


SET YOUR VACATION BY THE MOON 


SOMETHING FOR CITY DWELLERS 


N selecting the time of your summer 

outing for 1921 why not put the 

light of the moon into the middle 
of it? 

In the city we have street lights 
They supply illumination. They dis- 
place the need of moonlight. The or- 
dinary vacation is spent away from the 
city. If the moon happens to be in its 
durk phase, every evening of the fort- 
night will be lost in darkness. 

Our grandfathers regulated’ their 
planting and much of their social life 
by the phases of the moon, a custom 
vhich appears to us wholly irrational. 
Their method of timing important 
events was not entirely due to their be- 
lief in signs. We often charge them 
with superstition, and when we do so we 
are accusing them thoughtlessly, for we 
fail to appreciate the artificial circum- 
stances of our own living. They tived 
much in the open; we, little. Small 
wonder, then, that we have ceased to 
regulate life’s actions by references to 
lunar eyeles. 

So firmly established is our habit of 
ihought that we do not even consult the 
moon in fixing our outings, the one 
period of the year wherein moonlight 
becomes of consequence to us. If a 
vacation has fallen into the light of the 
oon, the most pleasant recollections of 
the summer are quite likely to relate to 
moonlight. How often does one return 
from a vacation resolved that before the 
next outing rolls around he will read 
enough astronomy to know something of 
the stars and the moon! This is merely 
because the vacation transported a city 
person to the country, to lake, or to 
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mountain, where the roofs and smoke of 
the city are lacking. Each night out in 
the open has revealed the beauty of the 
heavens, there to be viewed with sur- 
prising clearness. 

To plan a vacation with reference to 
the full moon is a simple means to 
double the delights of the outing. The 
surprising thing is each year that ap- 
parently so few people even take the 
moon into consideration in their plan- 
ning. If chance has brought the fort- 
night happily into conjunction with the 
moon, delight is unbounded. But why 
not deliberately bring the two together? 
It can be done merely by consulting the 
calendar. 

For about three nights immediately 
preceding the time of the full moon and 
for about two nights following, the moon 
is so nearly rounded out that an ob- 
server must be experienced to distin- 
guish just which is the night of the ful 
moon. Thus there are each month five 
or six evenings when it is possible to 
enjoy what is, practically, a full moon. 
For almost a week before this full phase 
is reached the first quarter grows 
lighter with each evening. It gives 
sufficient light to enjoy mere gazing at 
the sky, and for doing the usual moon- 
light things of the outdoor world. 

For the year 1921 the moon’s phases 





during the vacation season are here 
given: 
Virst 
New Moon Quarter lull Moon 
en: 12 20 
IE vvcisicracrcrcn DB 11 19 
[a 3 10 18 
September —.. 1 8 17 
October 1 8 16 


TO 


THINK ON 


A two-weeks’ vacation beginning about 
half way between the new moon and the 
first quarter is ideal. The moonlight 
will be enough to be out of doors from 
the first night of such a vacation with- 
out requiring artificial light. At the 
latter half of the fortnight the moon 
will still be rising early enough, 
although past the full moon, to give 
enjoyment before bedtime. The entire 
two weeks will thus occur in the light 
of the moon. 

It is well to remember that the full 
moon is not the only phase in which it 
is beautiful. There is a peculiar charm 
and dreaminess to be found in the cres- 
cent of the new moon, with a large star 
conveniently near in the heavens. For 
the first two nights, sometimes for 
three, of the new moon, a faint cirele of 
light can be detected, outlining the 
whole of the moon’s surface, although 
its face is wreathed in darkness. This 
filmy suggestion of hidden mystery is 
the result of the sun’s light falling on 
the surface of the earth and then being 
reflected from us out upon the moon. 

The surface of the earth is more than 
ten times as great as that of the moon. 
Consequently this reflected light of the 
sun shining on us and then turned back 
to the moon is ten times brighter than 
our moonlight. When the moon is 
“new,” so little moonlight reaches us, 
due to the small extent of the moon’s 
surface exposed to the sun (as seen by 
us), that this excess of the light re- 
flected from the earth becomes visible 
on the moon. After the first two or 
three nights of the new moon have 
passed, the increased volume of moon- 
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light bedims our own reflected light. 
Then the shadowed portion of the moon 
ceases to be visible to us. 

From one full moon to another is 
twenty-nine and one-half days, the lunar 
month being the basis of our calendar 
month. ‘Moons’ were the time units, 
not only of the American Indians, but of 
They are still the 
merely having 
into “month,” 


all ancients as well. 
units for ourselves, we 
modified the word “moon” 
und, forthwith in our practical way, hav 
ing forgotten the significance of the word. 

On the average throughout the year 
the moon will rise each evening forty- 
eight minutes later than on the pre- 
ceding night. This average interval is 
subject to wide variations, being great- 
est in March and least in September. 
In September these intervals become 
about fifteen or twenty minutes. This 
means that the full moon of September 
17, 1921, will evening only 
about twenty minutes later than on the 
preceding evening. 

As a result of these short intervals in 


rise each 
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September, we have each year at the 
time of the September full moon six or 
eight evenings in succession when the 
moon shows its face almost full. Its 
rising hour for each of these nights is 
such that the early evening is filled 
with soft beauty. “Harvest moon” is 
the almanac name for this occurrence, a 
poetic name, but one not at all equal 
to the entrancing silver beauty of those 
evenings. Just to be out of doors, in 
the balmy warmth of a September eve- 
ning, during these six or eight days, is a 
vacation in itself. P 

Who has not, in romantie mood, looked 
at the “Man inthe Moon”? One of the an- 
cients, Plutarch, wrote a whole book on 
the “Face of the Moon,” and unnumbered 
others since his day have mooned away 
hours gazing at the same reflection. 

When photographed, the features of 
the face are not so good. It is, in tact, 
only with some difficulty that we can 
then distinguish the face at all. Ex- 
amination of the photograph makes us 
realize that the face is largely a fancy 
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of our imagination. In reality, the sur 
face of the moon is of dazzling white- 
ness, with clear-eut shadows. The alter- 
nating light and dark are caused by the 
elevations and depressions of the moon’s 
surface, called, for convenience, the 
mountains and the seas of the moon. 
In the geography of the moon, the old 
man’s nose is the main ridge of the 
“Apennines of the Moon.” The moun- 
tain chain terminates with Mount 
Copernicus, which we in our fancy pic- 
ture as the tip of his nose and the nos- 
trils. His eyes are two seas, his mouth 
another sea, long and irregular in shape. 
Other fanciful figures to be distin- 
guished on the moon are the Girl Read- 
ing, the Lady, the Crab and the Donkey. 
Given the right mood, it is possible to 
imagine almost anything as being there 
pictured. 

If a vacation is planned so as to time 
it to the light of the moon, it will be 
easy to believe that the moon was set 
in the firmament merely for the delight 
of man. 


WITH ROOSEVELT AT PINE KNOT 


[ was in May during the last term 

of his Presidency that Roosevelt 

asked me to go with him down to 
Pine Knot, Virginia, to help him name 
his birds. I with him at the 
White night before we 
started. I that at dinner? 
there from the British 
army India, and the talk 
naturally turned on Indian affairs. I 
did not take part in it because I knew 
nothing about India, but Roosevelt was 
with Indian affairs and 
Indian history that you would think he 
had just been cramming on it, which T 
knew very well he had not. But that 
British officer was put on his mettle to 
hold his own. In fact, Roosevelt knew 
more about India and England’s relation 
to it than the officer seemed to know. 
It was amazing to see the thoroughness 
of his knowledge about India. 

The next morning we started off for 
Virginia, taking an early train. 

Pine Knot is about one hundred miles 
from Washington. I think we left the 
train at Charlotteville, Virginia, and 
drove about ten miles to Pine Knot: the 
barn-like structure on 
the edge of the woods, a mile from the 
farmhouse. 


stayed 
House the 

remember 
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stationed in 


so conversant 


house is a big 


nearest 

Before we reached there we got out of 
the wagon and walked, as there were a 
warblers in the trees—the 
spring migration was on. It was pretty 
overcoat and the 
on carrying it. We 
identified several warblers there, among 
them the black-poll, the red-throated 
blue, and Wilson’s black cap. He knew 
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JOHN BURROUGHS WAS A COMPANION 
OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON MORE 
THAN ONE OUTDOOR EXCURSTON, THERE 


THEY ARE LOOKING AT THE GEYSER 
“OLD FAITHFUL.” EVEN THEIR BACKS 
ARE EXPRESSIVE 


them in the trees overhead as quickly 
as I did. 

We reached Pine Knot late in the 
afternoon, but as he was eager for a 
walk we started off, he leading, as if 
walking for a wager. We went through 
fields and woods and briers and marshy 
places for a mile or more, when we 
stopped and mopped our brows and 
turned homeward without having seen 
many birds. 

Mrs. took him to task, I 
think, when she saw the heated condi- 
tion in which we returned, for not long 
afterwards he came to me and said: 
“Oom John, that was no way to go after 
birds; we were in too much of a hurry.” 
I replied, “No, Mr. President, that isn’t 
the way I usually go a-birding.” His 


Roosevelt 


thirst for the wild and the woods, and 
his joy at returning to these after his 
winter in the White House, had evi- 
dently urged him on. He added, “We 
will try a different plan to-morrow.” 

So on the morrow we took a leisurely 
drive along the highways. Very soon 
we heard a wren which was new to 
me. “That’s Bewick’s wren,” he said 
We got out and watched it as it darted 
in and out of the fence and sang. 

I asked him if he knew whether the 
little gray gnat-catcher was to be seen 
there. I had not seen nor heard it for 
thirty years. “Yes,” he replied, “I saw 
it the last time I was here, over by a 
spring run.” 

We walked over to some plum trees 
where there had been a house att one 
time. No sooner had we reached the 


spot than he cried, “There it is now!"” 


And sure enough, there it was in full 
song—a little bird the shape of a tiny 
eatbird, with a very fine musical strain. 

As we were walking in a field we saw 
some birds that were new to me. Roose- 
velt also was puzzled to know what they 
were till we went among them and 
stirred them up, discovering that they 
were females of the blue grosbeak, with 
some sparrows which we did not iden- 
tify. 

In the course of that walk he showed 
me a place where he had seen what he 
had thought at the time to be a flock 
of wild pigeons. He described how they 
flew, the swoop of their movements, and 
the tree where they alighted. I was 
skeptical, for it had long been thought 
that wild pigeons are extinct, but thai 
fact had not impressed itself upon his 
mind. He said if he had known there 
could be any doubt about it, he would 
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have observed them more closely. I 
was sorry that he had not, as it was 
one of the points on which I wanted 
indisputable evidence. We talked with 
ihe colored coachman about the birds, as 
he also had seen them. His description 
agreed with Roosevelt’s, and he had seen 
wild pigeons in his youth; still I had my 
doubts. Subsequently Roosevelt wrote 
me that he had come to the conclusion 
ihat they had been mistaken about their 
being pigeons. 

One day while there, as we were walk- 
ing through an old weedy field, 1! 
chanced to spy, out of the corner of my 
eye, a night-hawk sitting on the ground 
only three or four yards away. I called 
Roosevelt’s attention to it and _ said, 
“Now, Mr. President, I think with care 
you can drop your hat over that bird.” 
So he took off his sombrero and crept 
up on the bird, and was almost in a 
position to let his hat drop over it 
when the bird flew to a near tree, 
alighting lengthwise on the branch as 
this bird always does. Roosevelt ap- 
proached it again cautiously and almost 
sueceeded in putting his hand upon it; 
ihe bird flew just in time to save itself 
from his hand. 

One Sunday after church he took me 
io a field where he had recently seen 
and heard Lineoln’s’ sparrow. We 
loitered there, reclining upon the dry 
crass for an hour or more, waiting for 
ihe sparrow, but it did not appear. 

During my visit there we named over 
seventy-five species of birds and fowl, 
he knowing all of them but two, and 
I knowing all but two. He taught 
ile «©Bewick’s wren and the prairic 
warbler, and I taught him the swamp 
sparrow and one of the rarer warblers;: 
| think it was the pine warbler. If he 
had: found the Lincoln sparrow again, 
he would have been one ahead of me. 

I remember talking politics a little 
with him while we were waiting for the 
birds, and, knowing that he was expect- 
ing Taft to be his successor, I expressed 
my doubts as to Taft’s being able to fill 
his, shoes. 

“Oh, yes, he can,” he said, confidently; 
“vou don’t know him as well as I do.” 

“Of course not,” I admitted, “but my 
feeling is that though Taft is an able 
and amiable man, he is not a born 
leader.” 

(I am glad to say that Mr. Taft’s re- 
cent course in support of the proposed 
League of Nations has quite brought me 
around to Roosevelt’s estimate of him.) 

Pine Knot is a secluded place in the 
woods. One evening as we sat by the 
lamplight, he reading Lord Cromer on 
Kkgypt, and I a book on the man-eating 
ions of Narobe (?)—I’m uncertain about 
the name—it wasa place where they had 
been building a new railway—and Mrs. 
Roosevelt was sitting near with her 
needlework, suddenly Roosevelt’s hand 
cane down on the table with such a 
bang that it made us both jump, ana 
Mrs. Roosevelt exclaimed in a slightly 
nheitled tone, “Why, my dear, what is 
the matter?” 

lle had killed a mosquito with a blow 
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ONE OF THE TRIPS THAT THEODORE ROOSEVELT TOOK WITH MR, BURROUGHS WAS 1N 
THE YELLOWSTONE 


that would almost have demolished an 
African lion. 

It occurred to me later that evening 
how risky it was for the President of 
the United States to be so unprotected—- 
without a guard of any kind, in thet 
out-of-the-way place, and I expressed 
something of this to him, suggesting 
that some one might “kidnap” him. 

“Oh,” he answered, slapping his hand 
on his hip pocket, “I go armed, and they 
would have to be mighty quick to get 
the drop on me.” 

Shortly after that, to stretch my legs 
a little and listen to the night sounds 
in the Virginia woods, I went out 
around the cabin and almost imme- 
diately heard some animal run heavily 
through the woods not far from the 
house. I thought perhaps it was a 
neighboring dog, but, on speaking of it 
to Mrs. Roosevelt, was told that two 
secret service men came every night at 
nine o’clock and stood on guard till 
morning, spending the day at a farm 
house in that vicinity. She did not lef 
the President know of this because ii 
would irritate him. 

The only flower we saw there which 
was new to me was the Indian pink. 
Roosevelt seemed to know the flowers as 


well as he did the birds. Pink moccasin 
flowers and the bird’s-foot violet were 
common in that locality. 

On our return trip, Roosevelt’s secre- 
tary being on the train, Roosevelt threw 
himself into the dictation of many let 
ters, the wrens and the warblers already 
sidetracked by public business. 

I passed another night at the White 
House, and in the morning early we 
went out on the White House grounds 
to look for birds, our quest seeming to 
attract the puzzled attention of the 
passers-by. 

“They often stare at me as though 
they thought me crazy,” he said, “when 
they see me gazing up into the trees.” 

“Well, now they will think 1 am your 
keeper,” I said. 

“Yes, and I your nurse,” laughed Mrs. 
Roosevelt. 

When I left, Roosevelt gave me a list 
of the birds that we had seen while at 
Pine Knot and hoped that I would some- 
time write up the trip; in fact, for years 
after, whenever we would meet, almost 
the first thing he would say was, “Have 
you written up our Pine Knot trip yet. 
Oom John?” And his disappointment a! 
my failure to do so was always unmis- 
takable. 
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Prom kK. Matsubara, Nagoya, Japan 
A FINE EXAMPLE OF JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE—NAGOYA CASTLE 


The Japanese friend who sends us this photograph writes: “Sirs Editor: I am one of very 
I am very interested in the picture of Fujivama on your paper of 


enthusiastic readers of Outlook, 
grampus 


This picture is most famous castle in Japan on account of the two big gold 
which very interesting, though I don’t believe it’s true, but I tell 
is great deal of 


February 16. 
on its tops. There are an episode 
to you. Once it was very windy night some robber steal off a—though a scale 
were covered with iron meshes" 


money—scale by a enormous kite, and it is said from this time it 

















From K. I, Berry, Worcester, Mass. 
MOVING DAY IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Filipino’s housing problem is solved economically. The roof is the main part of the house. 
The supports can be put up anywhere The household horse, pigs, and chiekens are quartered 
beneath the floor of the house and enjoy the crambs from the master’s table whieh sift through 
the floor cracks or slats loosely covered with mats. When moving day comes, the house, as seen 


in the picture, is lifted off its stilts and carried to the new location 
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THE ROMANCE 


HERE is a delusion only too com- 

mon among readers that romance, 

adventure, and humor are to be 
looked for only in the pages of fiction. 
Every small-town librarian will tell you 
that a surprisingly large proportion of 
book circulation is among people who 
literally never touch any books except 
novels. To them stories and “solid” 
books are the two divisions of litera- 
ture; they read for amusement only, and 
suppose it is to be found only in stories. 
Such people are lamentably ignorant of 
the joyous entertainment to be found in 
many anecdotal biographies and books 
of travel. Once in a while such a book 
by sheer vivacity forces itself into pop- 
ularity and may even become a “best 
seller.” This was the case with Fred- 
erick O’Brien’s “White Shadows of the 
South Seas,” which for two years has 
held its own as one of the two or three 
most popular American non-fiction vol- 
umes. And the publishers rightly at- 
tribute the book’s success to its mingled 
humor, romance, and adventure—all 
qualities that one ordinarily thinks of 
as the lure of fiction. 

Now comes Mr. O’Brien’s second book 
recording his wanderings, observations, 
and enjoyment in the South Seas. Here 
he deals with Tahiti much as he did 
with the Marquesas in his first volume. 
Like its predecessor, the book has the 
attraction of profuse and in some cases 
really beautiful photographic illustra- 
tion. In point of time the present book 
relates travel experiences that preceded 
those in the earlier work. 

The author has not only the power of 
graphic description, but even a more re- 
markable gift of narration. He is really 
a prince among narrators. In hés.very 
first page he interests us in the strange 
nature-disciple who tried to stow away 
on the steamship, and from that minute 
persons and incidents crowd upon our 
attention. He not merely tells us of the 
beauty of the isles and seas, but he 
makes us, one may say, auditors and 
onlookers as he talks with natives, as 
he chaffs with Lovaina, his queer and 
voluble hostess of the Tiare Hotel, as he 
meets odd and not always highly moral 
or socially desirable members of the 
white colonies, as he converses with 
Ori-a-Ori, the dignified savage who was 
the friend and name-brother of Robert 
Louis Stevenson (they exchanged their 
names, Ori and “Rui” for Louis), or as 
he sat with Rupert Brooke in the shade 
of the ectoa trees and conversed about 
the ancient Polynesian myths, or, with 
Brooke, plunged into the sea, or later 
read Brooke’s poem commemorating the 

‘whispering scents” of the lagoon and 
ihe whiteness of the sand. Asa bit of de- 
scription a passage may be quoted from 


‘Mystic Isles of the South Seas. By Fred- 
rick O'Brien. Tilustrated. The Century Com- 


any, New York. 
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the author’s account of his first sight of 
Tahiti: 


Most of all, as the island swam 
closer, the embracing fringe of cocoa- 
nut trees drew my eyes. . They were 
like a girdle upon the beautiful body 
of the land, whose lower half was in 
the ocean. They seemed the free- 
waving banners of romance, whisper- 
ing always of nude peoples, of savage 
whites, of ruthless passion, of rum 
and missionaries, cannibals and hea- 
then altars, of the fierce struggle of 
the artificial and the primitive. I 
loved these palms, brothers of my 
soul, and for me they have never lost 
their romantic significance. 

From the_ sea, the village of 
-apeete, the capital and port, was all 
but hidden in the wood of many kinds 
of trees that lies between the beach 
and the hills. Red and gray roofs 
appeared among the mass of growing 
things at almost the same height, for 
the capital rested on only a narrow 
shelf of rising land, and the mountains 
descended from the sky to the very 
water’s edge. Greener than the BRar- 
badoes, like malachite upon the daz- 
zling Spanish Main, Tahiti gleamed 
as a promise of Elysium. 

A lighthouse, tall minister of warn- 
ing, lifted upon a headland, and sud- 
denly there was disclosed intimately 
the brilliant, shimmering surf break- 
ing on the tortuous coral reef that 
banded the island a mile away. It 
was like a circlet of quicksilver in the 
sun, a quivering, shining, waving 
wreath. 


As a contrasting specimen of Mr 
O’Brien’s narrative style is this bit in 
which a Scotchman tells of an odd kind 
of primitive island Socialism: 

“Sure, I'm never hanpy away from 
the sound of the surf on the reef and 
the swish of the cocoanuts. I was 
fourteen years in the British army in 
England when I made up my mind to 
quit civilization. I put it to the 
missus, a T.ondon woman, and she 
was for it. I’ve had nearly ten yeurs 
now in the Cook group. D'ye know, 
I've learned one thing—that money 
means very little in life. Why, in 
Aitutaki you can’t sell fish. The law 
forbids it, but do you suppose people 
don’t fish on that account? Why. a 
man goes out in his canoe and fishes 
like mad. He brings in his canoe, and 
as he approaches the beach he’s 
blowing his pu, the conch-shell, to let 
people know he has fish. Fish to 
sell or to barter? Not at all. He 


wants the honor of giving them 
away. Now, if he makes a big catch, 
do you see, he has renown. People 


say, ‘There’s Taiere, who caught all 
those fish yesterday.’ That’s worth 
more to him than money. But if he 
could sell those fish, if there was 
competition, only the small-minded, 
the business souls, would fish. I’m 
not a Socialist, but Aitutaki shows 
that, released from the gain, man will 
serve his fellows for their plaudits. 
And, mind you, no person took more 
fish than he needed.” 








Of drinking and _ sensuality Mr. 
O’Brien found plenty in the islands as 
they are to-day, and there are times 
when the reader feels that he is unneces- 
sarily circumstantial in his description. 
The evil of drink of course came witl: 
the white man, and with him came also 
forms of degradation and disease before 
unknown. Of the first Mr. O’Brien says: 


They had no intoxicants when the 
whites came, not in all Polynesia. It 
was the humor of the explorers, the 
first adventurers, and all succeeding 
ones, to teach them to like alcohol, 
and to hold their liquor like English- 
men or Americans. Kings and 
queens, chiefs and chiefesses, priests 
and warriors, were sent ashore crap- 
ulous in many a jolly-boat, or pad- 
died their own canoes, after areareas 
on warships and merchantmen. Some 
learned to like liquor, and French 
saloons in Papeete and throughout 
Tahiti and Moorea encouraged the 
taste. Profits, as ever under the 
business rule of the world, over- 
weighed morals and health. 


What was Tahiti like before the 
yhites came? The author’s answer is— 


s 
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That was to me a subject of intense 
interest, now that I was fully aware 
of the situation after a hundred and 
fifty years of exploitation, seventy- 
five years of French domination, and 
thirty years of colonialism. The 
nature of the people was _ little 
changed. The Tahitian was still naif, 
hospitable, gentle, indolent except as 
to needs, valuing friendship above ‘1Il 
things, accepting the evangelism of 
many warring Christian sects as a 
tumult among jealous gods and 
priests, and counting sex manifesta- 
tions free expressions of affection, 
and of an appetite not more sacred 
nor more shameful than hunger or 
thirst. 


Elsewhere the statement is made that 
the souls of the Tahitians have not been 
greatly changed by their outward trans- 
formation: 

Superficial, indeed, are the accom- 
plishments of missionaries, mer- 
chants, and masters among these 
Maoris. The old guard dies, but 
never surrenders; the boast of Napo- 
leon’s soldiers might be paraphrased 
by the voice of the Maori spirit. Our 
Philosophy, our catechisms, and our 
rules have not uprooted the convic- 
tions and thought methods of cen- 
turies. Bewildered by our ambitions, 
fashions, and inventions, they emu- 
late us feebly, but in their heart of 
hearts think us mad. 


Perhaps the best description of what 
Mr. O’Brien has attempted in his “Mys- 
tic Isles of the South Seas” is found in 
a sentence of his own: “These are 
merely the vivid impressions of my life 
in Tahiti and Moorea, the merriest, most 
fascinating world of all the cosmos: of 
the songs I sang, the dances I danced. 
the men and women, white and tawny, 
with whom I was joyous or melancholy; 
the adventures at sea or on the reef, 
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FICTION 

FOUSE OF THE FALCON (THE). By Harold 
Lamb. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The mountain fastnesses of the 

Himalayas, a hidden valley, the feud 


between its sun-worshipers whose chief 
is the Falcon and the evil invaders led 
by the Vulture, the perils of an English 
girl kidnapped that she may save the 
Faleon’s life, and a small but spec- 
tacular war—all this is the raw material 
for a decidedly stirring story of plot and 
action 


ENCHANTED Honoré 
Willsic The 
New Yort 

Mrs. Willsie has a deep love of nature 
as it is seen in the still unconquered 
portions of the West, and particularly in 
the grandeur and vastness of the Grand 

Canyon of the Colorado. The parts of 

the novel relating to out-of-door life in 


CANYON (THE). By 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


the wilds are the best of the book. In 
the picture of the boy found in the 
slums who, once started on the right 
road, pushes himself by his American 


pirit and vigor to the position of Seere- 


Seas.” 


Courtesy of the Century Co. 


WASILERWOMEN OF TAILITII1 


tary of the Interior, but is always 
haunted by the supposed shame of his 
birth, the emotion is somewhat strained 
and the passion of the situation some- 
what artificial. In this story, as in 
others, Mrs. Willsie lays stress on the 
preservation of the old-time spirit and 
courage of the Anglo-Saxon race in this 
country. 


MAN-KILLERS (THE). By Dane Coolidge. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

A story of feuds; one in Kentucky, 
one between cowboys and sheepmen in 
the Far West. Exciting but unrelieved 
by humor or notable character depiction. 


VELVET BLACK (THE). By Richard Wash- 
burn Child. E. P. lutton & Co., New York. 
These short stories are almost all 
centered around horror, danger, and 


crime impending in absolute darkness. 
Hence the title. They are ingenious and 
foreeful, but not always agreeable. 

TERRY: A 


By Charles Goff 


TALE OF THE HILL PEOPLE. 
le P  'Phemson The Mae- 
millan Company, New York 

This is a lively and exciting tale of 
adventure. Its author is an American 
officer who has served in the native con- 
stabulary of the Philippines. The ro- 
mance has energy, and is of value in 
showing what a construetive work is 
being done by the American Army in 





the Philippines in leading the people 
toward civilization and sound standards 
of living. The story abounds in action 
and is the kind of tale that one is sure 
to finish once fairly started on its 
adventures. 

BIOGRAPHY 

FAMILY AFFAIRS 1867-1896. By E. F. 
Benson. Portraits. The George H. Doran 
Company, New York. 

The family of Dr. Benson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, had in it a notable 
amount of talent. The essays and 
poems of Arthur Benson, the religious 
papers and historical novels of Hugh 
3enson (a convert to Roman Catholi- 
cism), and the many novels of Vic- 
torian society by E. F. Benson are 
known to readers of English literature. 
The quantity as well as the quality of 
the literary output of these three sons 
of the Archbishop is notable. The fam- 
ily was also notable for its delightful 
home life. Whether in Lambeth Palace 
or in a little country parsonage, there 
was always a playful interchange of talk 
and experience. Thus the title of this 
book is exactly what it should be. The 
interest is not biographical, but such as 
might attach to the characters in a 
work of the imagination. Particularly 
pleasing is the pen portrait of the 
mother, which is in the best of taste 
and yet loving and tender. The Arch- 
bishop appears sometimes as a _ stern 
man and one with fits of gloominess, 
and yet at other times as a father whose 
company was enjoyable and stimulating. 
Another capital portrait is that of Beth, 
the friend as well as helper in the 
household who came to the family when 
she was a young girl and remained un- 
til she was more than ninety years old— 
an almost unique record of service and 
loving kindness. 
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SALLUST. With an 
J. C. Rolfe The 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Translation by 
Library. 


English 
Loeb Classical 
New York. 
ANI? POLITICAL ECONOMY 

With an English Translation by 


HISTORY 
HERODOTUS. 


A. D. Godley. Books I and II. The Loeb 
Classical Library. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
New York. 


RELIGION ANI) PHILOSOPHY 
CHRISTIANITY IN ITS MODERN EXPRES- 
SION. By George Burman Foster. Edited 


by Douglas Clyde Macintosh. The Mae- 
millan Company, New York. 

PLATO. With an English Translation by IL N. 
Fowler, LI—THEAETETUS, SOPHIST. The 


Classical Library. G. VP. Putnam’s 


New York. 


Loeb 


Sons, 


EDUCATIONAL 
QUINTILIAN: THE INSTITUTO ORATORIA 
OF QUINTILIAN. With an English Trans 
lation by H. E. Butler, M.A. Vol. 1. The 
Loeb Library. G. I. Putnam's 


Sons, 


Classical 

New York. 

TEACHER (THE). By 
(Vocational Series.) 
Sons, New York. 


Pearson. 


Scribner's 


Irancis b. 
Charles 


SCIENCE 


CREATIVE CHEMISTRY. 


Deseriptive of Th 


cent Achievements in’ the Chemical tndus 
tries ty Mdwin EF. Slosson, M.S... Phd 
(The Century Books of Useful Science.) 


The Century Company, New Yort 
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For the Traveler 
Abroad 


MERICANS abroad will find awaiting them at all of our 
European Offices a service valuable in solving 




















numerous travel problems. 





At any of these offices—which are American banks 
with American methods—you can obtain courteous aid 
in securing accommodations, planning further details of 
your trip, and clearing away any difficulties that you 
may have encountered. 
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This service is completely at the disposal of holders 
of Guaranty Letters of Credit and Travelers Checks. 


a 


Guaranty Letters of Credit, in Dollars, Sterling, and 
Francs, are available throughout the world. Guaranty 


VA ee 
Pay 
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Travelers Checks are very convenient for day-to-day 
expenses. Both these forms of funds enable you to ob- 
tain foreign money at favorable rates of exchange. And 
if lost their value can be recovered. 


At banks throughout the country. Ask your bank for 
booklet, Guaranty Service to Travelers, or write to us 











for a copy. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
140 Broadway Fifth Avenue and 44th Street Madison Avenue and 6oth Street 268 Grand Street 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE CONSTANTINPOLE 


Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources more than $800,000,000 














THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Vacation 


RE you going on a vacation this 

summer? If so, read the several 

very suggestive articles in this 
issue of The Outlook dealing with the 
problem of how to spend a vacation. 

What does Mr. Leacock mean when 
he speaks of the art of taking a vaca- 
tion? Can one learn this art? 

If you were an employer of men and 
women, tell, with reasons, whether you 
would grant them a vacation with regu- 
lar pay. Purely from an economic point 
of view, de you think it would be worth 
while for you to do so? 

Do you know of business men who 
never take a vacation? Do you know 
of other business men who set aside a 
definite time each year for a vacation? 
If you know those of each type, what 
differences do you note in them which 
you think are more or less due to the 
taking or the not taking of a vacation? 

Suppose you were given five hundred 
dollars for vacation purposes. How 
would you spend it? If you had fifty 
dollars for such a purpose, how would 
you spend it? 

If you were asked to speak on how not 
to spend a vacation, what points would 
you emphasize in your talk? 

What can you say in defense of the 
proposition that the way in which one 
spends his vacation is an index to his 
character? Can you give some illustra- 
tions? 

Can you name several places of inter- 
est and educational value in your own 
State that every American ought to see? 
Can you name one or two places in each 
State of the United States that should 
be known or seen by all of our citizens? 

What is your explanation for the fol- 
lowing expressions: Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon, Stock Exchange, habili- 
ments, nemesis, Riviera, acme, angler, 
lean-to camps, parlance, perorate, som- 


brero, 

A book exceedingly interesting and 
profusely illustrated, a book that all 
yvacationists certainly should own, is 


that entitled “What to See in America,” 
by Clifton Johnson (Macmillan). 


The Discoverer of Radium 
Can you tell the story of how Madame 
Curie has worked her way through to 
success? Is she noted for anything else 
than being the co-disecoverer of radium? 
What is radium? Where is it known 
to exist in the United States? How 
much radium is there in the world? 
How important is radium? What is 
the present value of an ounce of it? 
One writer says that radium is the 
most marvelous and valuable substance 
known to man. Are there reasons why 
we should agree with this belief? To 
what uses is it put? 
~T These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for discus- 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 


reader who desires to study current affairs as 
well as to read about them.—The Editors. 


What particular noteworthy advances 
have been made in physical research in 
recent years? What are some of the 
ways in which these advances affect our 
daily life? 

Who are some of the greatest living 
scientists? Are any of them Ameri- 
cans? Why is it that great scientists 
are so little known? 

What, in your opinion, is the greatest 
lesson we should learn from Madame 
Curie’s visit? 

The following volumes are intended 
for the general reader who is interested 
in modern science, but who has not been 
able to keep up with the advances in 
this exceedingly important field. They 
are books which are worthy a place in 
any one’s library: “Creative Chemis- 
try,” by E. E. Slosson (Century); “The 
Realities of Modern Science,” by John 
Mills (Macmillan); “The New Stone 
Age,” by H. E. Howe (Century). 

Define the following words: Segrega- 
tion, laboratory, radio-active, hornblende, 
Nobel Prize, chemical research. peer. 


The Allies Must Act in Accord 


What has caused the critical situation 
in Upper Silesia? 

Do you hold the same attitude toward 
Germany as that held by Lloyd George 
and expressed in the editorial comment 
on the Silesian situation found on an- 
other page? 

What is the attitude of France toward 
the Silesian situation? How do you ex- 
plain her attitude? 

What suggestions can you offer as to 
how the Silesian problem should be 
solved? What parties do you believe 
should settle it? 

Does what happens in Upper Silesia 
or the solution of the Silesian problem 
concern the United States? It is re- 
ported that certain European countries 
are anxious that the United States 
should take a hand in the settlement of 
the Silesian question. Should it? 

Explain the meaning of the following 
words: Plebiscite, House of Commons. 
insurgents, anarchy. 


Federal Control of Education 
and Health 


What reasons can you give why each 
citizen should pay special attention to 
such bills as The Outlook mentions in 
its editorial elsewhere in this issue on 
Federal control of education and health? 

Explain just how the condition of 
roads, the quantity of timber, and the 
welfare of children of every other State 
in the Union are of vital interest to your 
own State. 

What great social welfare projects can 
you name that have been undertaken by 
a general policy of co-operation between 
the State Governments and the National 
Government? 

What, with reasons, do you think of 
the objections raised by The Outlook 
against the immediate passage of the 
three bills named in this editorial? 


































national park 
Junel5 to September15 


The wild Rockies are inti- 
mately yours in Glacier 
National Park. Nowhere else 
in America are they so acces- 
sible, so friendly. Nature has 
massed here a wondrous dis- 
play of azure lakes, glistening 
glaciers and snow-tipped 
peaks. “Glacier” is your 
vacation land supreme. Come 
out and play mid its mighty 
magnificence. 


Modern hotelsandSwisschalets offer 
best accommodations. Tours viamotor, 
saddle-horse and launch arranged by 
day,week or month. En route to North 
Pacific Coast, Alaska or California, 
visit Lake Chelan, Mt. Rainier and 
Crater Lake National Parks. ‘‘Glacier’’ 
is your Only national park on the main 
line of a transcontinental railroad. 
Summer Tourist fares to ‘‘Glacier’’ 
and return direct or by diverse routes 
on sale June 1 to September 15. 
Summer Tourist fares to North Pacific 
Coast and California and return direct 
or by diverse routes on sale June | to 
September 30— limit, October 31. 
Inquire of nearest ticket or tourist 
agent. 


Send for Glacier Park Literature 
A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
St. Paul, Minn. 


HERW p 
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A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
Dept. 5054, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send literature and aeroplane map of 
Glacier National Park. 


Name 
Address ...... 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


“Trnu H. Dine has been a frequent 
Af contributor to sporting journals. 
He is an authority on angling in gen- 
eral and on black bass in particular. 
His article in this issue deals with a 
very modern method of convincing the 
quost skeptical of bass that they need an 
airing. We do not know how many bass 
have already been overpersuaded by 
Mr. Dilg’s feathered logic, but we do 
believe that Outlook anglers who follow 
Mr. Dilg’s advice will find that it is 
effective with quite as many bass as 
they deserve to get. And if they follow 
Mr. Dilg’s sportsmanlike methods and 
manners, no under-sized young bass will 
ever be torn from the bosom of a fond 
or hungry parent. 

OHN BurRROUGHS, one 
J of whose posthu- 
mous articles appears 
in this issue, was born 
in Roxbury, New York, 
in 1837. His early 
occupations include 
those of schoolteacher, 
treasury clerk, and 
National bank exam- 
iner. Among his many 
gq books are “Notes on 

Walt Whitman as Poet 
and Person,” “Locusts 
and Wild Honey,” 
“Fresh Fields,’ ‘Literary Values,” 
“Ways of Nature,” and “The Summit of 
the Years.” The present article came to 
The Outlook from John Burroughs’s 
literary executrix, Dr. Clara Barrus. 








NNA WorrHincron Coane resides in 
IA New York City. 
HH A. Harinc writes from Cleveland, 
e Ohio. 


YiEKPHEN Leracock’s middle name _ is 
Butler. He is head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy at McGill 
Lniversity, at Montreal, and his repres- 
sions break through in the form of 
literary banter, a characteristic example 
of which is his vacation article in this 
issue. He was born in 1869 and was 
educated at Upper Canada _ College, 
University of Toronto, and University of 
Chicago, where he obtained his doctor’s 


degree. He has been a lecturer on Im- 
perial Organization under the auspices 


of the Cecil Rhodes Trust. He is the 
author of “Elements of Political Sci- 
ence,” “Literary Lapses,’ ‘Nonsense 
Novels,” “Sunshine Sketches of a Little 
Town,” “Areadian Adventures with the 


Idle Rich,” “Moonbeams from the Larger 
Lunacy,” “Further Foolishness,” and 
“Frenzied Fiction.” He plays cricket, 
earpenters, and gardens. 


— Jessup is As- 
sociate Editor of 
“Outing” and the au- 
thor of “The Motor 
Camping Book” and 
Other volumes. His 
labors are not con- 
fined to the editorial 
easy chair. The ser- 





hin less than is eustomary, since he 
likes to fry his own fish and cook his 
Own coffee, 




























































The Car Complete 


An Interpretation 


Complete in beauty; with the graces of artistry 
that please the eye; complete ia line, finish, trim, 
grace and charm; a car of such superior qualities 
and refinement as to please the most fastidious. 











Complete in comfort; with highest grade up- 
holstering materials, seat construction insuring both 
lounging comfort and durability, and the finest 
riding qualities, the result of scientific body and 
spring design. 





Complete in conveniences; with many dis- 
tinctive features in electrical equipment, and »umer- 
ous appointments that will meet the ideals and 
expectations of the motorist when he visualizes 
the perfect car. 





Complete in mechanical excellence; a 
car of smooth, velvety power —of such abundant 
power, and so sound mechanically, that it will give 
the owner the constant, satisfying service to which 
his investment entitles him. 





The proper application of every steel analysis 
required; latest developments in bearings and ]ub- 
rication; mechanical perfections demanded in a car 
of unwavering reliability; a car of character— devel- 
oped out of experience covering all the years of 
the motor car industry, without excessive cost. 


The line consists of four and eight 


cylinder types, each having its open, 
roadster, coupe and sedan models, 


ILLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Sheridan Motor Car Company 


Muncie, Indiana 


Sheridan 
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Above Everything- Colorado | 


Up there in skyland, you will have the time of your life, and your 
family can share in every bit of it. Fishing, camping, riding, 
motoring, mountain climbing, sight-seeing— it's all family fun. 
And as for climate, why, “that tired feeling” simply can't live in 
the rare, pure air of the Rockies, It leaves you at the foot of 
the big hills. Colorado is “Family-land.” 


Rock lsland Lines 


(Route of the famous Rocky Mountain Limited, to Colorado; 
Golden State Limited, to California) 


Attractive summer tourist rates in effect June 1 to Sept. 30, to Colorado 
and principal western tourist points; mountain and lake regions, national 
parks and seashore resorts. Choice of routes going and returning. liberal 
stop-over privileges. Returnlimit October 31st. Tickets are on sale, via 
Rock Island Lines, at all railroad ticket offices in America. 


Comfort and courtesy are your fellow travelers 
on the Rock Island 


Write today for booklet on Colorado, and let us 
help you plan your summer vacaticn. 


L. M. Allen, Vice-Pres., Rock Island Lines, Chicago 
o 
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E“<" 2) LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


~~ GHALFONTE-HADDON [ALL 


ATLANTIC CITY. N.J 


ON THE BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK - AMERICAN PLAN - ALWAYS OPEN 


























THE BUSINESS MAN 
SPEAKS 


BY L. A. WILLIAMS 


FEW weeks ago I was sitting on the 
broad piazza of a resort hotel 
after dark smoking my after-dinner 
cigar and watching the crowd of vaca- 
tionists. A fine-looking, gray-haired, 
well-groomed man in white flannels and 
blue serge sat down beside me. He was 
motoring through the country, and, 
though I was little more than “flivver- 
ing,” yet we had a common ground for 
conversation. Soon the talk drifted to 
a discussion of salaries, and this 
brought up the question of teachers’ 
salaries and public school support. At 
once he broke forth into a monologue 
which was most interesting to me, and, 
coming as it did from a business man, 
is worthy of record. 

“I shall be fifty-two years old to- 
morrow, and until two years ago I’ll bet 
1 never gave the question of our public 
schools fifteen consecutive minutes of 
thought in my life. I always sort of 
took them for granted, just as I took the 
sulphur and molasses my mother used 
to give me every spring. I went to the 
district school as a boy, and all three 
of my children have been through the 
public schools, but even when they were 
in school I signed their report-cards, 
looked to see if their deportment was 
all right, and dismissed the whole 
thing when I laid their cards down 
on the table. I guess I did attend 
the ‘doin’s’ when they graduated, but I 
am not sure that I did even that for 
any but the youngest one—and tliat 
was probably because she was my pet 
and prize package. I thought I was 
too busy with my business to bother 
about school; it was a by-product of my 
life. 

“You have probably guessed that I am 
a business man. I am a manufacturer 
of cotton cloth. I have mills in a half- 
dozen small cities and large towns. Up 
to two years ago I went on my way 
serenely hiring my help from anywhere 
I could get it, not paying much atten- 
tion to the quality of it so long as it 
could run a loom and turn out the goods. 
I made then a moderately good quality 
of cotton cloth, not a standard, trade- 
marked product, but a material that 
passed for good fabric. 

“One day a young fellow came into my 
office to try and sell me some new nia- 
chinery which he claimed would make 
it possible for me to make up an A-l 
finished product. He argued that the 
margin of profit in manufacture lies not 
merely between raw material and a 
finished product, but in the difference 
between a mediocre product and a first- 
class finished article. I could not see 
his argument. He was so dead sure he 
had what I needed that he sort of pul 
me on my mettle. I wouldn’t buy of 
him, and I showed him out of the office 
pretty roughly, I guess. Just the same 
his idea stuck with me, and, while I 
was so obstinate that I wouldn’t put in 
his machinery, I did begin to cast about 
to see if I could do anything to turn oul 
a better article. After many months of 
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thinking, I saw what he meant. So I 
set out to refine the product in one of 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OuTLOOK FinanctaAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





does not make it his business can scarcely expect to do 

it expertly. Experience is a prime requisite, years of it 
perhaps, as well as an investigating type of mind; some knowl- 
edge of law also is extremely useful. First-class banking houses 
and dealers in investment securities maintain statistical depart- 
ments whose duties consist in keeping up-to-date records of all 
the companies whose securities they offer for sale. This infor- 
mation is all carefully indexed and filed in convenient form 
for the use of the selling force, and is at the disposal of the 


\ NALYZING bonds is a life vocation, and the person who 


ANALYZING BOND INVESTMENTS 








clients and customers of the house. Such departments ar¢ 
extremely important and require able and experienced 
viduals for their heads, for conditions in the business and 
industrial world are in a constant state of flux, property values 
are continually changing, and new securities are being issued 
which may affect those already outstanding. 
other pertinent circumstances must be noted 
value of bonds is to be accurately determined. 

As an extreme example, suppose a railway built a 
connecting a poom mining town with its main 
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Tue opening is announced of 
the new Straus Building, Fifth 
Avenue at 46th Street,as the per- 
manent home of S. W. STRAUS 
& Co. in New York City. 


We solicit the inquiries of all 
who seek safe investments, and 
suggest that you write for special 
literature describing sound first 
mortgage bonds, safeguarded 
under the STRAUS PLAN. Specify 
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THE NEW STRAUS BUILDING 








Straus Building: NEW YORK 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1882 


Crocker Building - SAN FRANCISCO 





Straus Building> CHICAGO - 





OFFICES IN 


FIFTEEN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| 
39 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR | 
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Oopyright, 1921, by S. W. Straus & Co. 
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issued bonds secured by the property 


and trackage of this branch. Suppose 
a few years later the mines, which I he 
~~ were responsible for the town’s exist- 
not | ence, became exhausted and the town dis- 
tion E appeared. Of necessity this branch of e . 
vice. ni the railway would fall into disuse, be First ationa Bank 


ork. abandoned perhaps, and its value sink 
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,] 
/ to little or nothing. Bonds secured by 
worthless property are themselves worth 


nothing if the issuing company fails and of Boston 
the mortgage is foreclosed. <A statistical 


its are 

a indi department keeps in touch with develop- 
- an ments such as these and puts the bank- 
wahoo ing firm in a position to advise its 


clients of what has happened. 
; Individuals can hardly expect to keep 
and if in touch with every circumstance affect- 
i ing the securities they own. Few of 
4 them have either the facilities or the 


brane | time, and wise investors rely upon their business of every nature 


Transacts commercial banking 


bankers for this information. Many 

men make it a rule to submit a list of 

their holdings to their bankers every 
year or two, have each security investi- 
gated and reported on, and get the R 
banker’s advice as to what, if anything, Make it your New England Bank 
is necessary to be done about them. 
People more and more are recognizing 
the soundness of consulting their den- 
tists and doctors regularly so that they 
may discover any ailment affecting their 


physical condition, and take steps to Capital, Surplus and Profits 


remedy it before it becomes serious. 

| Why is not the same policy sound with $37 500 000 

,  yegard to their financial condition? ? ? 

i Usually it is possible to sense danger 
before it comes, and certainly it is a 
wise policy to guard against it. 

Now, even if an individual is not a 
bond expert, there are always a few LA PAZ. BOLIVIA 
questions he can ask and to which he 9 
can obtain satisfactory answers before 
investing. Ranking first in importance, fi ey ’ , 
perhaps, is, What is the lien of the Where Tin as King 
bond? Is it secured by a mortgage, is 


definite and completely described prop- 
erty pledged for its payment, or is it 


Once tritiation mts 








OLIVIA is the Jargest inland country 











=) | merely an obligation of the issuing com- in the Western Hemisphere. To 
= pany guaranteed only by good faith, “ Like the threads of a giant 7 2 7 : 
= earning power and credit? If it is a wb ALL AMERICA make up tor its lack ot sea COast, it has 
= publie utility bond, is the mortgage on a a oe a — | ra 
| = power-house which is in use or one yoo pried “aes mountains—mountains that abound tn tin, 
= which has been abandoned? If a bond and South America.” . ‘ aa a . 
= a & hee Gee te bismuth, copper, tungsten, and almost 
mortgage on a factory which is in every other metal—and fertile plains for 
operation or one which has outgrown its ih 
usefulness and no longer used? If a the raising of rubber, coffee and cocoa, 
railway bond, is the mortgage on ter- 
minals or mileage, and, if on mileage, Like the majority of other South American countries, 
= ” oven en of the main lines, Bolivia depends on ALL AMERICA CABLES to keep 
sateen tena’ pgp hing pie oe a her in touch with the metal and rubber markets of the 
answers to questions such as these are world. Mails are too slow over the steep slopes of 
important. It is always well for in- the Andes. 


vestors to ascertain the exact lien of the 
bond offered them for purchase. They 
should find out too whether the mort- 
gage is a first lien on the property, and, 
if not, what mortgages rank ahead of 
the one securing their bond, inquire as 
to the amount of these mortgages and 
the total of the bonds authorized and 


ALL AMERICA CABLES link together all the prin- 
cipal cities of the Western Hemisphere giving the 
greatest freedom and ease to the rapid exchange of 
business and social messages. It is the only direct and 
only American owned means of cable communication. 





AVLVALLVLULALAALLAULLANANAAALAAULANAAAUALCALL 


” sued against them. It is not as hard JOHN L. MERRILL, Pres. To_ insure rapid, direct, and accurate handling of your 
as It sounds. Perhaps if the individual Main Cable Ofice cables to Bolivia and all other points in Central and 
tries to get this information for himself 89 Broad Street, New York South America, mark them “VIA ALL AMERICA.” 


he may find it extremely difficult, or 
perchance impossible, but there are 


numerous places where he can get it, 
easily and accurately. 


Satisfied with the lien, the investor 
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Tue Numerous Demanps on his 
time within his profession ordinari- 
ly preclude the exhaustive study of 
securities and financial conditions 
necessary to successful investment. 
Unlike the business man, moreover, 
who can frequently employ his 
surplus in his own business, the 
Professional Man is forced to seek 
| outside investments. 
| 
| 


Himself an example and exponent 
of the value of specialized training, 
the busy professional man, therefore, 
turns naturally for advice on ques: 
tions relating to bond investments 
to an organization making a special- 
ized study of such securities. 


A substantial part of the extensive 
patronage enjoyed by Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. is among professional men 
Through close relationships result- 
ing from mutual confidence, we 





CHICAGO 
209 8. LA SALLE 6T 
sSsT. Louis 
SECURITY BLOG 


NEW YORK 
49 WALL BT 
BOSTON 
10 P.O. BQUARE 





The ‘Busy ‘Professional Man 


realizes the value of a connection 
with a responsible investment house 


HALSEY, STUART & CO., INc. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
METROPOLITAN BANK BLOG. 























have been able not only to assist 
these clients in the safe investment 
of their surplus funds, but also tc 
relieve them materially of the de- 
tailed attention which they would | 
otherwise be obliged to give to such 
matters. 


To professional men, and to inves: 
tors generally, who appreciate the 
value of reliable investment coun 
sel growing out of an extended 
experience and specialized knowl- | 
edge, Halsey, Stuart & Co. offer 


an invaluable advisory service. 
>” * + * 


To acquaint you further with the 
nature of this service and the gen- 
eral policies of our organization, 
may we send you our booklet — 
“Choosing Your Investment Bank- 
er?” Ask for booklet OM-4. You 


will incur no obligation. 


PHILADELPHIA 
LAND TITLE BLOG 


DETROIT 
FORD BLOG 
MILWAUKEE 
1ST WIS NAT. BANK BLOG 











For Christian investors, You 
receive regular, generous, non- 


\\ taxable lifeincome. Yourmoney 


\ 


helps a Christian enterprise. 


\ Ask for Booklet 7, American Bible Society 
7. we Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 








@\Were right on the ground @ 


au Cy 
T O/ First FARM 
© MORTGAGES 


The well placed First Farm Mortgage is 
the King of investment securities. 





iS years’ experience without the loss of a 
dollar tells our story Amounts to suit. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet ‘S”? and 
offerings. 

Interest rates are on the downward trend. 
Now is the time to buy long-term, 79% Farm 
Mortgages. 


E.J. LANDER @& 2. 
ESTABLISHED IS83- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 














Least cost. Greatest advantages, 
Cost not affected by amount of 


INCORPORATE 
IN ARIZONA (iis tatywhere. ‘Stock made full 


paid and non-assessable by using our forms. Laws, blanks and 
divections free. Stockholders are exempt from corporate 
liability. Stoddard Incorporating Co., Box 8-N, Phoenix, Arizona 














Investment Opportunities 
and 


Our Twenty Payment Plan 


These publications tell of good invest- 
ment stocks, which can be purchased on 
small payments, extending over a period of 
twenty months. This plan was originated 
by us in 1908. You can secure both free. 


Write for 17-O.L. 


SLATTERY 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place New York 























FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


(Continued) 
should next inquire about earning 
power. This naturally is extremely im- 


portant, for unless there are earnings it 
is not possible to pay interest. To be 
surely on the side of safety it is well 
to require earnings at least two and one- 
half times interest charges, so that even 
if there is a shrinkage there will still 
be enough left to take care of require- 
ments. 

It is also a wise precaution to satisfy 
one’s self regarding the company’s bal- 
ance sheet. Floating debts and current 
indebtedness are sometimes obstructions 
in the path of a company’s progress 
which may prove insuperable. The 
management is a most important factor 
too, and an examination of a company’s 
past records often proves a reliable in- 
dicator of what the future holds in 
store. 

Marketability is a most important 
characteristic. A bond that can be sold 
on short notice and without financial 
sacrifice is generally considered an asset 
superior to one for which there are few 
purchasers and can only be disposed ot 
at a loss. In this connection it is plain 
to see that a bond issued by a company 
engaged in a stable and necessary line 
of business is preferable to one put out 
by a company whose product is a tem- 
porary thing and which fills only a pass- 
ing need. This was emphasized strongl) 
during the war in the case of stocks, 
and of course the general principles 
underlying bond investments appl) 
equally to stocks. Think of the muni- 
tion plants that sprang up like mush- 
rooms all over the country, whose stocks 
became enormously valuable almost over 
night, and in many cases made fabulous 
fortunes for their owners. What has 
become of them? In many cases they 
are worthless, or quoted at nominal 
prices only. Some of these companies 
were enabled to transform their plants 
and engage in manufacturing the prod- 
ucts for which there is a demand in 
normal times, and are still prosperous. 
Not all of them were so fortunate, how- 
ever, as many a stockholder can testify. 
And whether it seemis so or not, the fact 
remains that conditions are what is 
known as normal more often than ab- 
normal, and in the long run the person 
who capitalizes this fact is sure to come 
out on top. Right now world conditions 
are, slowly perhaps, but none the less 
surely, returning to what President Har- 
ding has described as normalcy. The 
world is beginning to resume the even 
tenor of its ways, and those industries 
which cater to the demands of peace and 
orderly progress are coming into their 
own. And if a company has earned its 
interest charges more than twice over 
during a period of more than five years, 
the supposition is that its products are 
in steady demand and its business a 
permanent thing. 

New enterprises are usually advel 
tures. Any person who cannot afford 10 
speculate can well ignore new and Wit 
iried enterprises of all kinds. A new 
shoe factory may be a big success, a new 
railway may fill a long-felt need and be 
prosperous from the start, a new oil 
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4 dard Oil; anything is possible in this 





- structure of the corporation, and bear in 


oil 


company may grow to rival the Stan- 


' world of ours. But if success is a pos- 
' sibility, so is failure. By taking reason- 
‘able precautions one can safeguard him- 

self against the latter contingency to a 
‘ considerable extent, and few people are 
in 2 position to do otherwise. 

Remember a few of the safeguards, 
anyway. Assure yourself that the com- 
pany whose bonds you are considering 
is sound; find out just what position 
‘your bond occupies in the financial 


/ mind that the nearer it is to being ab- 
. solutely a first mortgage, the safer it is; 
keep out of new and untried enterprises. 
These are three main points. 
Perhaps you think it is impossible to 
‘take these precautions, that the require- 
ments of a sound bond investment are 
iso exacting that no bond measures up 
‘to them. This is not so. There are 
hundreds of good bonds, and if some 
one tells you that none of them is abso- 
‘lutely safe, what of it? No investment 
jin the world is absolutely safe. It is, 
showever, possible to reduce the risks of 
‘loss to a minimum, and if there is any 
jinvestment safer than a high-grade bond 
we have yet to hear of it. But, you may 
‘say, how can one be sure that a bond is 
high grade? We have mentioned the 
‘fact that banking and investment houses 
have statistical departments which sup- 
ply answers to just such questions. 
These departments are maintained and 
joperated for your benefit, and if you do 
inot take advantage of them, it is your 
own fault. Ignorance is no crime, and 
no banker will hold it against you if 
you are ignorant of the investment 
Nsuited to your needs. Consult your 
banker freely and do not hesitate to ask 
him questions. If you do not know how 
‘to analyze bond investments, he does, 
‘and his knowledge and sources of 
‘knowledge are always at your disposal. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Please tell me something about the North- 


western Bell Tel. and Tel. Ts, Series A, due 
1941, and the Westinghouse Electric 7s, due 
1931. 


A. The Northwestern Bell Tel. and 
Tel. 7s, Series A, are outstanding to the 
amount of $30,000,000. Additional bonds 
of other series may be issued for not 
more than seventy-five per cent of the 

ash cost of additional properties se- 

‘ured. The Series A bonds are redeem- 

ble at 107% and interest on 60 days’ 

otice as a whole only. There is a sink- 
ng fund of $300,000 annually for the 
urchase of these bonds at not over par 
nd interest. Bonds so purchased will 

Oiinue to draw interest, which will be 

dded to the sinking fund. These bonds 

Te a direct obligation of the company 

nd secured by a lien on its entire phys- 
cal property. 

The Westinghouse Electric 7s are 

uthorized and outstanding to the 

mount of $30,000,000. They are re- 

eemable as a whole only May 1, 1926, 

Ton any interest date thereafter at 
ar and interest. They are a direct 
bligation of the company, but are not 
peed by mortgage. The company, 





‘0wever, must at all times have un- 
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j| HEN a ship is ready to be launched the 
order goes out to “clear the ways!” and 
men fall to with their hammers to knock 


the restraining blocks from beneath the 
keel. 





In the field of business and finance, The Continental 
arid Commercial Banks “clear the ways” for the 
smooth launching of their customers’ enterprises. This 
strong group of banks has had wide experience “‘clear- 
ing the ways” for American business. 


Now that the tides of commerce and industry are 
returning to their normal flow, we are more than 
ever prepared to assist in “clearing the ways” for a 
permanent return to an era of business prosperity, 
and to place our best banking energies behind the 
affairs of those in search of a constructive banking 
connection. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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4th & Chestnut Sts. 
Philadelphia 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 
59 Wall St. NEW YORK 


60 State St. 
Boston 








be sent upon request. 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 


UMMER travel at home or in foreign lands 
S for which tourists are now planning will be 
greatly facilitated by the use of our Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit which are payable through more 
than 3000 correspondents in all parts of the world 
and provide readily available funds and the best of 


banking introductions. A descriptive circular will 


cA Century of Service 








Founders Court, Lothbury 
LONDON, E. C. 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 
Established 1810 


123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W. 


Office for Travelers 
































CONTEST NUMBER THREE 








‘¢ Vine 


Own People’’ 





\ HA'T do you really think of your neighborhood? What is your 
private opinion of your family? Do you agree with Oliver 
Herford’s dictum: “God makes our relatives ; thank God we make our 


own friends **? 


We should like to know what kind of environment you 


live in; does it stimulate or does it depress you? Would you have 
chosen it if you had had any say about it ? 
For the best letters on the subject of “* MineOwn People” we will award: 


a first prize of Fifty Dollars 
a second prize of Thirty Dollars 
a third prize of Twenty Dollars 


Tell us truthfully of your revolts, if any, against your home life; also 


of your enthusiasms. 


If you are a woman, what do you really think of 


your men? If you are a man, let us have a critical estimate of your 
women folk. What complaints have children of their parents, and parents 
of their children? Do you approve of your neighbors? Be objective. 
Don’t be introspective. You don’t have to be bitter. 


CONDITIONS 


_ 


. Write your name (add a pen name, if 
you like, for publication) and address 
in the upper left-hand corner of your 

letter. We urge the use of pen names. 

2. All letters must be typewritten on one 

side of the paper only. 

3. Limit your letter to 600 words of aver- 

age length. 


OF CONTEST 


4. Your letter, to be eligible, must reach 
us on or before June 20. 

5. We reserve the right to purchase for 
publication desirable letters not win- 
ning prizes. 

6. Unavailable letters will not be returned. 

7. The staff of The Outlook will be the 


judges of the contest. 


Address all contest letters to 


Conresr Eprror, Toe OurLook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 
pledged current assets equal to at least 
one and a half times the outstanding 
bonds. They are subject to $6,275,000 
first and refunding 6s due 1940. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


own in Tampico, Mexico, they say 

what they think. Pat Page de- 
livers this short, vigorous upper-cut: 
“It’s probably none of my business, but, 
anyhow, I want you to know that | 
think you put out an exceptionally good 
weekly, but you brag about it too 
damned much.” 


HE Book Stall continues to serve 

many Outlook readers. One of them 
who lives in Tulsa, Oklahoma, writes: 
“To be able to order books through your 
company, without reference to any par- 
ticular publisher, makes ordering so 
much easier and I just wanted to tell 
you how much I appreciate it.” 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that the | 
Chicago “Tribune” is “the world’s | 


greatest newspaper,” we are in receipt 
of the following extraordinary letter 
from a man in Humboldt, Illinois: ‘“En- 
closed please find my check for my 
renewal. I had made up my mind that 
I could not afford this renewal, but I 
am sure that I cannot afford to be wit. 
out your paper. So I have given up the 
Chicago ‘Daily Tribune’ instead. Last 
year the subscription to The Outlook 
cost two bushels of corn, while this 
renewal costs twelve bushels. Quite an 
increase in price.” 


“ NAST thy check upon the waters and 

$6.50 of it shall return to thee after 
many days,” writes Lee Ramsdell, win- 
ner of the first prize in our recent war 
confessions contest, in a letter ordering 
her subscription renewed for a year and 
a batch of copies to send to her friends. 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that The 
Outlook’s Prize Contest Number 
Two closed on March 31, contest letters 
are still arriving. To those whose en- 
thusiasm prompts them to take a be- 
lated shot at the prize money we would 
suggest that they forget contest number 
two and concentrate upon contest num- 
ber three, now open, which closes 
Monday, June 20, 1921. 
ET those who regard generosity as a 
lost art read the following letter 
from a subscriber in Burlington, Iowa. 
This gracious lady, it seems, read a let- 
ter in this column in our April 13 issue 
from some one who, though sorely in 
need of new clothing, preferred to renew 
his subscription to The Outlook instead. 
“Having read the second paragraph in 
the column Publisher’s Notes, of The 
Outlook for April 13,” comes word from 
Burlington, “would deem it a privilege 
to send you each year the subscription 
price of The Outlook for so loyal and 
enthusiastic a reader. Accordingly am 


enclosing the amount of this year’s sub- 
scription, and if you see no reason for 
doing otherwise, would be glad to have 
you refund to your subscriber the Five 
Dollars he has sent—and tell him at the 
same time that his only responsibility in 
regard to The Outlook in the future will 
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pe (0 read and enjoy it. Hoping this 
will meet with your approval and ask- 
ing that you send me each year—as 
aforesaid—the bill for his subscription, 
which I will be most pleased to remit 
for, believe me also a can’t-do-without-it 
subscriber.” 


ANTIOCH ANTICIPATED 


n connection with the editorial en- 
titled “The New Antioch,” in The 


| Outlook of May 4, you may be interested 
to learn that a similar experiment was 


™ tried 
¥ College (now Colby College). 


ninety years ago at Waterville 
The late 


a professor E. W. Hall writes of this ex- 


seo in the “Centennial History of 
/ Waterville,” as follows: 

“In 1831 a manual labor department 
was established to enable students to 


Pearn part of their college expenses by 


3 


§ manufacturing doors, 
© tables, 
Three workshops were built for this de- 


blinds, 
similar 


sashes, 


chairs, and articles. 


Spartment by the students themselves, 


mie 


gee foe 3 





who also in 1832 built the large board- 


ing house long known as the Commons 


House. .. . In 1835 a printing office was 
added. ... The enterprise proved un- 


} profitable and the shops were removed 
) from the college grounds in 1842.” 


I may add that in my student days at 


| Colby I roomed for nearly two years in 
tle “Commons House” 
+ Doctor Hall. 
fand no 


referred to by 
It has since been burned, 
trace now remains on the 
campus of this old-time endeavor. 
CHARLES P. CHIPMAN, 
Librarian. 


Colby College Library, Waterville, Maine. 


ONE EFFECT OF THE 
COLOMBIAN TREATY 


H™ is it possible for a loyal Ameri- 





can to remain a supporter of the 
Republican party when the Administra- 
tion, the President and Senators, are 
willing to sell their birthright for a 
mess of porridge, and that only implied 
and not promised? 

Is our Government controlled by the 
moneyed, in this case the oil, interests? 

Is it a result of our system that all 
Governmental leaders must be politi- 
cians rather than men of honor, integ- 
rity, and justice? 

Perhaps it is still possible to produce 
men of the Lincoln and Roosevelt type, 
but they have been very conspicuous by 
their absence the last few years. 

The above is the effect of the passage 
of the Colombian Treaty, which, in my 
humble opinion, will be regretted more 
and more as the years go by. 

When one is not an idealist nor a 
Capitalist, what party should he _ sup- 
port? It looks like the old proverb 
“between the devil and the deep blue 
sea.” 

Occasionally there is a ray of hope, 
exemplified in the recent note of Secre- 
tary of State Hughes to Japan and the 
Big Three concerning our interests on 
the island of Yap. Why don’t we have 
more of that? 

Thanks for permitting me to relieve 
My mind. JOHN B. ZINN. 


Department of Chemistry, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Catering to a Discriminating Clientele 
One of the handsomest hotels in the country ; accommodates 
three hundred guests. 


Goop Gor Course (professional in charge). Fin 
BATHING (professional in charge). 
FISHING. 
Dancine Eacu Eventne. 


TO RENT BY SEASON 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Proprietor 


(Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) 


TENNIS CouRTs. 
BoatTineG. 


COTTAGES 





For booklet and reservations until June 20th address : 


Manager Hotel Weylin, 54th St. and Madison Ave., NEW YORK CITY 
Phone 3042 Plaza 


J. THOMAS RUSSELL, 


AQUAPLANING. 
(riding master in charge). 





SADDLE HorskEs 






























Travel By Steamer 


For business or pleasure travel on the luxurious, 
clean, cool, comfortable D. & C. steamers. 


DAILY BETWEEN 


Detroit and Buffalo _ Detroit and Cleveland 
(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. Lv. each city 11 p. m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 a, m. Arr. each city 6:16a. m. 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p. m. (Daylight trips during 
Arr. Detroit 9:00 a. m. July and August) 
FARE— $6.00 one way, FARE— $3.60 one way, 
$11.50 round trip. $6.60 round trip. 
Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, $4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up 
(War tax extra) 


Rail tickets accepted, either way, between Detroit and 
Buffalo; Detroit and Cleveland. Automobiles trans- 
ported (gas must be removed). Wireless aboa: 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 

A. A. Schantz, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

J. T. McMillan, 

Vice Pres. 

R. G. Stoddard, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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MICHIGAN © 


** The Summer Playground 
of a Nation ”’ 


Write Department T for in- 
formation as to boat, rail and 
auto routes into and in Michi- 
gan and for hotel, boarding- = 
house, cottage and camping = 
rates and details. = 


No Charge for Our Service 
Ask for our book “‘ Michigan,” 


and for our official road-map 
book showing State mark- 
ings, locations of camping 
sites and distances between 
points. No charge. 

For specific information on North- 


ern Peninsula points address our 
branch office at Marquette. 








MICHIGAN TOURIST & RESORT — 
ASSOCIATION 
Main Office, GRAND RAPIDS Branch Office, MARQUETTE 


MICHIGAN 


CCC = == 


HI 
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columns to the page. 


* Want 





the address, for each insertion. 


The first word of each ‘* Want”’ 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
Not less than four lines accepted. 

* advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘ Board and Rooms. ” * Help Wanted,” ete., ten cents for each word or initial, 
advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. If answers 
are to be addressed in care of ‘The Outlook, twenty-five Cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 
Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


including 











Hote!s and Resorts 





_____ CANADA 


THE GAINSBOROUGH 


Hubbards, Nova Scotia 


35 miles west of Halifax, on beautiful 








St. Margaret’s Bay. 27 hours trom 
Boston. Home comforts. Booklet. 
t 
Come and Get Him \ 
In Northern Ontario—the uns 
country Finest tish . 
bathin >i Is. Dep 
guides. No hoy fever, no mos \ 
Hotel and isl nd camp—comior 
beds, exceilent table, every comfort 
and attention. Une 1 ight from F 
Toronto. Write for booklet a f} 


TIMAGAMI FUR CO., Department 3 
Omaha, Nebrask a 


HOTEL RONNOGO 


COLORADO 
Denver, Colo., 11th Ave. Hotel 


Most reasonable rates with or without private 
9, 11, or 








Cars No. 458 to our door: 


CONNECTICUT 


HOTEL ST. JOHN ESS8<: 


co?) 
Under new_ management. — all ye ar. 
Overlooking Conn. River. Garage 


bath. 












Booklet. 


n the Berkshire Foothills. Golf 

course overlooking lakes and hills ; tennis, 
boating, bathing, and fishing r in crystal-clear 
Lake Wononscopomoe ; beautiful drives and 
auto tours through the picturesque Berk- 
shires. Delicious table, home-grown vege- 
tables. Only 100 miles from New York; 
splendid roads. Charmingly locaced between 
two lakes. Lllustrated_ booklet on request. 
Interlaken Inn, Lakeville, Conn, 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place for your swinmer’s 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


SHADY LAWN COTTAGE 


A homey place for one A people to enjoy 
their vacation in the country. 
MISS UNDERWOOD, Weodbury. Conn. 














MAINE 


~DRIETWOOD 


Sailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October 1. Be eautifully located 
overlooking ocean. N.C. STC 


The HOMESTEAD 


cone 15 to Sept. 15. Tllustrated fok = :. 
THOMAS E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 


YE HEADLAND INN 


Trefethen, Casco Bay, Me. 


FURNISHED HOUSEKEEPING APARTMENTS 
and COTTAGES 


Scenic beauty unsurpassed. Directly on 
Atlantic Ocean. Ideal summer retreat. Rocky 
coast, pine woods, attractive walks. 30 min- 
utes from Portland. Apartments and cottages 
consist of living rooms, with dining alcoves, 
Sor 4 bedrooms, kitchen and bath, with hot 
and cold running water and gas. For een 
month or season, address owner, W M.H.Simon. 


CASTINSE, MAINE 


ROCKWOOD 


Dome-of-the-Rock. Country and shore. 
Cottages or rooms, with board. Booklet. 





Baile 
Estone ° 








MAINE 


MAINE 


MASSACHUSETTS 





— Visit — 
BAR HARBOR: 


>This Season « 
The Vacation Land, 


Combining Ocean, 
Lake, Mountain and 
Country Scenery in 
Unsurpassed Beauty 
Excellent automobile roads, 
winding trails, mountain 


climbs, bridle paths and 
the world-famous 


U.S. GOV’T 


Lafayette 
National Park 


A Wonderland in Itself 


Outdoor sports afforded under 

ideal conditions. Golf, Tennis, 

Yachting, Semi-Pro. Baseball, 
Swimming, ete. 


DAILY CONCERTS 
by members of 
Boston 

Symphony 

Orchestra 

Write now for prices for ac- 

commodations. Ask for 


free profusely illus- 
trated booklet. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Bar Harbor, Maine 
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Douglas Ina and Cottages ROU EAS 

Attractive mountain resort, 1,000 feet alti- 
tude. Charming scenery ; pleasant walks and 
drives. Allimprovements. Fresh dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, vegetables and truit from farm. 
Furnished Cottas ges to Rent, with meals at 
the Inn. For terms address E. 8. DOUGLAS. 


‘AMP ALAMOOSOOK, East 
AY Orland, Me. For adults. Boating, fish- 
ing, tramping, tennis. Good food, good beds, 
go de ompany. Write for booklet. Miss E. M. 
BUCK, 8 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


THE HIGH ROCK OGUNQUIT, 


Near beach and pine woods. Vegetables 
from our own farm. 








YORK CAMPS}#25 45" 
J. LewisYork, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. _ vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet 


Ogunquit, Me.—Board in Country 


near rocks and surf. Very quiet. Home cook- 
ing. Terms $25-$40. Mrs. DANIEL W. PERKINS 


COVE COTTAGE INN 


SOUTHPORT, ME, 
Select July as the ideal month fora vacation 
on the Maine Coast. Then you will find long, 
pleasant days, cool nights and better accom- 
modations than later. Located in the beau- 
tiful region of Boothbay Harbor. Write for 
rates and booklet. A. T. DYER, Prop. 


HE_OCEAN HOUSE, YORK 
BEACH, ME. Leading hotel. Fine 
location. All conveniences. Excellent cuisine. 
Comfortable and homelike. Golf, tennis. 
beautiful drives, bathing and fishing. Ideal 
spot for children. Booklet. W. J. SIMPSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| THE CHARLESGATE 


One of Boston’s Best Residential Hotels 
Unobstructed view of Back Bay Park 
aud Charles River 
ists acc dated by the day or week. 
HERBERT M. SUMMERS 
Also operating 


Cliff Hotel 


AND COTTAGES 
On the Ocean Front 
North Scituate Beach, Mass. 
Historic South Shore 
Between Boston and Plymouth 




















T, 














HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters cail the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels | in the wort. 

re 
a Aan our inquiries gladly answe 


ie COD x 


THE 
COTUIT, MASS. 


PINES 
Boating, bathing excellent. 


Cottages. Ideal 
place tur summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot > a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. | 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
Opens June 18. yolf. Saddle Riding. 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 


























June ll. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


WHITE HOUSE INN 


91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season June 24 to Sept. 10. Reservations nay 
be made now. Detailed information upon 
application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 

17 Belmont Avenue, 


ELM TREE IN Northampton, Mass, 


Open June 20 to Sept. 10. Room and board 
for summer. Reservations upon application, 


13 Belmont, Northampton, Mass. 


En route White Mountains, Mohawk Trail. 
Home comforts. Season June 15, Sept. 15. 


BREEZY KNOLL INN 


On Lake Pontoosuc, _ Pittsfield, Mass, 

Bathing and boating in the mountains. 

Tennis, golf, fishing, ete. All conveniences 

Excellent table. Moderate rates. Booklet, 
L. M. ROCKWELL. 


MAYFLOWER INN Fix pouth, 
Lass. 

Cape Cod’s Finest Huw 

Bathing, Golf, Tennis, Dancing 
The Lafayette Lodge and Cottages 

WORTHINGTON, MASS. 

A large airy house with spacious porches, elec- 
tric lights, open fires, running hot and cold 
water in all rooms. Also rooms with private 


baths. In the Berkshire Hills, 1,500 ft. e levae 
tion. Golf, tennis, ete. (Write for booklet C) 


MICHIGAN 


PARK-AMERICAN F 
HOTEL 


ERNEST McLEAN, Manager 
Rates $1.50 to $4.00 per day. 
Midway between Detroit and 

Chicago 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bethlehem 


THE ALPINE 


Special rates for June. Open June 9th. 
WILLIAM CHESLE » Mer. 












































NEWFOUND LAKE 


Brookside Inn and Bungalows 
Bridgewater, N. H. Excellent cuisine. 
Boating, bathing, fishing, em ete. Rates 
and booklet on request. G. . Youne, Prop. 


WANDERINN 


On Lake a 
George’s Mills, N. H. 
if you seek a real rest, along with the many 
attractions our beautiful lake affords. Sven- 
ery unsurpassed. Our house is Homey and 
Informal. Every Comfort. Booklets ot 
ANNA CHASE, Hostess. 








To see Lake 


OUTLOOK 


Booklet. 


The house with thee VIEW. 
Sunapee go to the 
Georges Mills, N. H. 
Tents — Cottages — Garage, etc. 


Dexter Richards 
Hall 


Among the foothills of the White Mountains 


Elevation 1.000 ft. Home comforts 
Veekly rates $15 to $26. 


MERIDEN, N. H. “The bird 








Village” 
J. F. CANN, Mgr. 
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Real Estate 





_ 


NEW YORK 





KRONXVILLE FURNISHED 


rooins, 8 baths, sleeping porch, broad veran- 


a. in Lawrence Park, 
jtes i 


rom station. Rent June 20-Sept.20. 


ess than five min- 


Ad- 


jress inquiries Box 160, Yale Club, N. Y. City. 





foderate priced house, porch with 


yinutes’ drive to golf links. Five 


alk to swimming pond. 


dditional acreage if desired. Will 
urniture in house includin 


NEAR OLD BEDFORD 


Westchester County, N. Y. 


high Co- 


nial columns, 10 rooms, 2 baths, electricity, 
blephone, new furnace, copious water supply. 
large barn-garage with four rooms. Fiv 


minutes’ 


n Beautiful wood 
ads. Will sell with about 3 acres for $18,000. 


also sell 


E Colonial and 
Write Box 3, Bedford, N. Y., 
r phone evenings, **59 Bedford Village.” 





VERMONT 





OUNTRY HOUSE 


In Green Mountains 


)\d-fashioned farmhouse. 
itchen 


n be had at neighboring Inn. 





TO 
LET 





Fully furnished, including linens, glass, etc. 
i 1 rooms, 3 baths, 
and pantry, sleeping and other 
porches, Fine mountain views. Garage and 
fable. Ice in house. Lunches and dinner 
Particulars 
rom Miss A. WRIGHT, 542 West 124th St., N.Y. 
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fermont town on Connecticut 


ulaski Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rent -10 Room Summer Cottage 
ith running water, bathroom, broad ver- 
da, garage, sightly location near quiet 
River. 
wrticulars apply to CHAS. E. CARR, 5019 


For 





ake Champlain 


mm St. Albans, Vt. 


FOR SALE or TO 
RENT Separately 
Four modern, furnished houses, seven miles 
Dock, bathing beach. 
Apply Dr. MELVILLE, St. Petersburg, Fla. 











| BOARD AND ROOMS _ 


YOUNG man desires room in New York 
Fith refined Christian family. 9,954, Outlook. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 





SPEECHES, lectures, and special articles 
repared for all occasions. Prompt and careful 
rvice. 1,000 words, $10. Sanborn and Pierce, 
tudio, 690 Shepard Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
EDUCATORS, CLUB-WOMEN, ATTEN- 
ON ! Expert assistance given in arranging 
ud compiling of lectures and addresses for 
ly Occasion. Guaranteed satisfaction. Ad- 
ress Current Information, Brainerd, Minn. 





bicome; home cooked food, 
‘oom, ete, 

‘tre Home Economics, Chicago. 
.WANTED—Articles to be sold on 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
catering, tea 
Correspondence course. Am. 


commis- 


ionin Woman’s Exchange. Opens June 15th. 
orrespondence solicited. 9,950, Outlook. 





FOSTERMOTHER 





Mother for 


WANTED—Lady about forty as foster- 
girl of twelve and manager of 
hidower’s household ; must be refined, edu- 


THE OUTLOOK 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





BERNICE A. DRYER, 15 East 40th St., N. 
Y.C, Distinctive service for organizations 
and individuals demanding the highest grade 
men and women in comwercial and educa- 
tional lines. The Commercial Department sup- 
plies executives, secretaries, research workers 
and other office assistants for organizational 
or individual requirements. The Educational 
Department recommends teachers for public 
and private schools. Inquiries invited. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employerand 
employee: housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, 
attendants, secretaries, governesses, mother’s 
helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matronus, house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Providence, East Side Box 5. 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 
Trinity Court. Address Providence. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
$8 pues schools. Calla coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

TEACHERS WANTED for public and 
private schools, colleges, and universities— 
all over the country. Ernest Olp, Steger 
Building, Chicago. 

WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 


* 2 


negie Hall, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

SPLENDID clerical work opportunity. 
Spare or whole time. No canvassing, good 
money. Chautauqua Business Builders, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

WANTED —1,500 Railway Traffic Inspec- 
tors; no experience ; train for this profession 
through spare-time home study ; easy terms; 
$110 to $200 monthly and expenses guar- 
anteed, or money back. Outdoors, local or 
traveling, under big men who reward ability. 
Get. Free Booklet CM-27. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N 

WANTED—Experienced Director for Girls’ 
and Women’s Work in New York Settle- 
ment; capable of organizing and directing 
large groups. 9,981, Outlook. 


Companions asd Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Competent woman to care for 

child a year old, to go to MexicoCity. Mrs. 
John E. P. Morgan, 40 Miiton Road, Rye, 
N.Y. Telephone 528 J. 
[*WANTED — Woman, postenahiy middle 
aged, in small family. Willing to do very 
simple plain cooking. Experienced cook not 
wanted. A very unusual home for refined 
woman. 9,982, Outlook. 


Teachers and CGovernesses 


WANTED-—Young, refined, educated wo- 
man (about 30) as governess for three school 
children, Experience ue ry. Mrs. 
Karran, 75 Fulton St., New York City. 

WANTED—Experienced nursery governess 
to take care of two children, girl three, boy 
six years old. Connecticut summers, Florida 
winters. State age, experience, and nation- 
ality. Must give go physical care and 
kindergarten work. 9,923, Outlook. 

WANTED— Christian man, teacher _pre- 
ferred, secure boys on commission Maine 
camp. Describe yourself fully. 9,932, Outlook. 

WANTED—Teacher for first four primary 

rades. Experience essential. Excellent salary 
a unusual person. The Shipley School, Bryn 

awr, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 

TWO young physicians will take to Maine 
oe ieee requiring medical attention. 9,988, 

utlook. 

YOUNG woman desires position as hostess 
in summer hotel. EXCELLENT dancer. 
EXPERIENCE. 9,978, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED singer and pianiste desire 
summer work as entertainers in hotel or 
sanitarium. 9.992, Outlook. 

Business Situations 

CULTURED young woman, teacher, cheer- 
ful, adaptable, as companion for summer. Will 
travel. 9,853, Outlook. 


WELL educated, capable young man de- 
sires responsible position as confidential 




















Business Situations 


POSITION wanted by college woman in 
early thirties, with eleven years’ remarkably 
successful business experience in salesman- 
ship, advertising, and organizing. Has put 
across several almost impossible projects. 
Has never failed and doesn’t intend to do so. 
Imagination, originality, courage, aud sense 
of humor. Situation must challenge all her 
resources. Present position unstimulating, 
Has commanded very high salary, but would 
accept much less if sufficiently interested. 
Interview desired. Highest references given 
and required. Is not as cocksure and con- 
ceited as this ad might indicate. 9,980, 
Outlook. 


Companions asd Domestic Helpers 


YOUNG lady wishes position as companion 
to elderly lady. New England or New York 
State. Country. 9,993, Outlook. 

POSITION as housemother, hostess or 
advisor in select boarding school, by refined, 
cultivated lady of sunny disposition, or as 
house manager in cultured home. References 
gladjy given. 9,949, Outlook. 

WANTED—By retined American young 
woman, position of trust as companion and 
assistant in house or traveling. Fond of 
children, capable and experienced. 9,916, 
Outlook. 

GOOD natured, plain looking young teacher 
desires position with grouchy invalid. Reter- 
ences. 9,917, Outlook. 

GENTLEMAN, refined, as companion; 
speaks English, French, Russian, and Ger- 
man. Country or traveling. 9,953, Outlook. 

COMPANION to congenial lady, town or 
country, by young woman of refinement. 
References. 9,952, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady desires position as traveling 
companion, chaperon, nursery governess in 
family of refinement. 9,956, Outlook. 

SUMMER position in country desired as 
companion to children eight to twelve years 
of age. Young lady. Best of references. 
9,967, Outlook. 

LADY wants position ; household assistant ; 
companion. Will make herself generally use- 
ful. Fond of animals. Country or seashore. 
References. G. O., 55 Sonth St., Morris- 
town, New Jersey. 

ENGLAND—Experienced nurse, highest 
references, will take children five to fitteen 
years to England, sailing soon. L. Justins, 
1126 Watchung Ave., Plainfield, New Jersey. 

REFINED woman, well educated, desires 
position as companion to lady. Willing to 
travel. Highest references. 9,961, Outlook. 

CULTURED lady, 35, wishes free trip 
abroad for services. Secretary, governess, 
housekeeper, companion. 3 languages. Refer- 
ences. 9,976, Outlook. 

CERTIFIED nurse, well known in promi- 
nent families, will travel as responsible 
chaperone or companion. Large traveling 
experience in Europe, with good knowl- 
edge of galleries, places of interest and lan- 
guages. Good reader, and well informed. 
9,975, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted with children by college 
woman between thirty and thirty-five who 
has been unusually successful in business. 
Wishes to stop wasting time just making 
money. Seeks position in private home with 
worthwhile motherless children, co-operat- 
ing with father of wholesome ideals. Rev 
ence for children but good disciplinarian. 
Financial obligations make it impossible to 
accept low salary, but willing and able to 

ive children the sort of thing money can not 
buy. Interview necessary. References ex- 
changed. 9,979, Outlook. 

COMPANION-HOMEMAKER — Ffficient, 
adaptable Southern woman wishes the care 
of either sex; fine housekeeper. Those who 
are not very strong will find intelligent care 
and companionship. 9,985, Outlook. 

LADY (Christian) wishes position where 
she can have her invalid mother in her 34th 
year with her. 9,972, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED institutional housekeeper 








wishes position. Country preferred. 9,989, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


ENGLISHWOMAN, companion, governess, 
housekeeper, experienced teacher, all-round 
yerson for school or family, desires position 

une l. 9,990, Outlook. 

YOUNG WOMAN, college instructor in 
French, recently returned from three years 
in France, desires tutoring or teaching posi- 
tion in French from approximately August 1 
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Teachers and CGovernesses 

INSTRUCTOR private school desires sum- 
mer position as tutoring companion, boy or 
boys. Retarded mentality case agreeable. 
Understands boys. Would travel. Excellent 
references. 9,991, Outlouk. 

EXPERIENCED teacher of English wishes 
position for the summer astutor. She would 
travel. References. 9,994, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED primary teacher, cheer- 
ful, adaptable, as governess for summer. 
Will travel. References. 9,986, Outlook. 

PRIMARY teacher, age 25, desires summer 
position in country, camp, resort, or travel- 
ing. 9,973, Outlook. 

YOUNG man, college graduate, desires 
position as teacher of mathematics in first 
class high or preparatory school. 9,974, 
Outlook. 

PRIVATE school teacher of English, who 
likes housework, desires work June 23-Sept. 
15. 9,805, Outlook. 

COLLEGE girl desires position as coun- 
cilor in girls’ summer camp. 9,944, Outlook. 

WOMAN, experienced teacher in English, 
M.A.. Jolins Hopkins University, desires posi- 
tion in summer school. 9,929, Outlook. 

TWO young teachers desire summer occu- 
pation. Willtravel. 9,957, Outlook. 

FRENCH gentlewoman, speaking English, 
diplomee, graduate of University of Dijon, 
seeks position as French teacher in summer 
camp, Or as permanent governess in refined 
family. Would also consider fall engagement 
as French teacher in private school. Highest 
credent.als. Address Mile. Fichot, 271 Whit- 
ney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

TEACHER, experienced in elementary and 
high school work, desires tutoring, library 
research, or summer camp work. Smith 
graduate, and fond of outdoor life. 9,970, 
Outlook. 

KINDERGARTNER and recreation worker 
young woman with collegiate training ain 
five years’ experience with small children, 
would travel as companion for children, or 
care for small children for the summer. 
605 N. 18th St., Baltimore, Md. 

WANTED by Princeton student, position 
for summer months as tutor for one or two 
boys, ages eight to fifteen. Will travel. 
9,963, Outlook. 

SUMMER or permanent position in refined 
family, as governess or companion, wanted 
by competent French speaking woman. 
Music and languages. Highest references. 
9,964, Outlook. 

ENGLISHWOMAN desires position as 
resident tutor. Advanced musie (piano, har- 
mony) and English (history, literature), 
mathematics, French, Italian (elementary). 
Highest references. 9,983, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, wiil 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Kefer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

BOYS wanted, 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

FORMER teacher, owning delightful six 
acre place near school in New England vil- 
lage, offers best care and home training to 
one or two children. Terms moderate. Rei- 
erences exchanged. 9,955, Outlook. 

CLERGY MAN will supervise two or three 
BOYS at his summer cottage, Cape Cod. 
Swimming, boating, etc. Moderate terms. 

References exchanged. 9,966, Outlook. 

SHORT COURSE IN NURSING in small 
hospital for non-surgical and convalescent 
cases. Diplomas awarded. Only women of 
refinement, intelligence, and high purpose 
need apply. Particulars from Superintendent, 
Francis k.Parker Home,New Bruuswick,N.J. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery, 
44 West 22d St., New York. 

TWO normal or problem children can have 
country life at quiet seashore place this sum- 
mer, in care of experienced mother holding 
master’s degree in psychology. Specialty 
nervous or bad tempered children. Terms 
moderate. 9,987, Outlook. 

MOTHER and experienced teacher, college 
graduate, will receive into her home limited 
number of children for twelve weeks of the 
summer. Beautiful country. Fine altitnde. 
Easily accessible. Outdoor ature study 
a feature. Exceptional care and training. 








tated, and experienced; liberal compensa- | secre or assistant to busy executive. H i i a 1 

im. Highest references required aud ex-| Willing to travel any place. Highest creden- | to September 15. Could do secretarial work | Terms reasonable. Highest references. 9,984, 
tlanged. 9,909, Outlook. tials furnished. 9,977, Outlook. in addition. 9,851, Outlook. Outlook. 

[RAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES — 








YONKERS, NEW 


Bood 
Puuivalent. 
——_ 


Yonkers Homeopathic Hospital 
and Maternity 


YORK 


Beiter School—2}g years’ course in general nursing, with 
cial training at Bellevue Hospital, for young women of 
standing who have had 1 year of High School or its 
Address SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 








Bt. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


] YONKERS, 


Senera| training to refined, educated women. Require- 
Suts oue year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 


NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 23¢ years’ course— 


'rectress of Nurses Youkers, New York. 





TO SUMMER RESORT PROPRIETORS 


The Outlook will devote three early summer issues to special advertising 
of summer resorts, tours and travel. These are the issues of 


June 8 and 22 and July 6 


WRITE US AT ONCE AND WE WILL BE GLAD TO GIVE YOU COPY SUGGESTIONS 
Department of Classified Advertising, THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





HOSIERY 
_forMEN 


(‘ki a 
re x. 
ex 5 ; 
| ees be E particular man is 
‘ic the persistent buyer of 


Shawknit Hosiery. He 
knows it is the one name 
that insures smartness, fit 


and durability. 


CAt your dealer’s 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
Lowell.Mass. 












































NEW re so sl ieaenbiaeeet a 


Monterey 
Hotel 


NORTH ASBURY PARK 
NEW JERSEY 





Opens June 18, 1921 


Accommodates 600. All rooms outside ones. Hot and cold salt 
water in all bathrooms. Perfect service by white employees. 








BEAUTIFUL GRILL ROOM 


Daily concerts. Jazz band for daneing. New 18-hole golf course. 


NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE : 8 West 40th Street. |W. H. WESTWOOD, N. Y. Representative 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 























25 May 


BY THE WAY 


\ propos of items in this column con- 


cerning old-established businesses, af 


subscriber writes: “There are several 
firms that are still in existence, doing 
business to-day, carried on by descend- 
ants of the founder, that antedate the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Com- 
pany (mentioned in The Outlook of 
April 13): namely, the Francis Perot’s 
Sons Malting Company, established in 
1687; J. E. Rhoades & Sons, leather, 
established in 1702; Christopher Sower 
Company, publishers, established in 1738 
—all of Philadelphia; and the Lea Mill- 
ing Company, at Wilmington, Delaware, 
established in 1742.” 





A list of questions said to be asked by | 
Mr. Edison of prospective employees has 


been published by the daily papers. 
Strangely enough, it does not include 
this, which will perhaps puzzle many 
readers: What do the initials “B. V. D.,” 
well known as a trade-mark, stand for? 





A “foot-note to history” in a recently 
published book about Napoleonic times 
records a curious popular misunder- 
standing of a well-intentioned gesture of 
international friendship. When _ the 
treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and France was signed in 1802, the rep- 
resentative of France in London illu- 
minated his house in Portman Square 
and put up a large device on which the 
word “Concord” appeared above a por- 
trait of King George III. The mob of 
sightseers, it is stated, mistook this 
word for “Conquered,” and, to allay 
their indignation, at the last moment 
“Concord” had to be changed to 
“Amitié.” 





A feature of the New York City 
parade of boys during Boys’ Week was 
the successful attempt by the Child 
Health Organization to dramatize the 
essentials of health. A huge milk bot- 
tle, representing the first and best friend 
of the child, was shown chasing a 
coffee-pot and a tea-pot, representing two 
of the worst enemies of child develop- 
ment. Behind these came other repre- 
sentations of the foods that are good for 
the health of children; they included 
Pat Spinach, Charlie Carrot, Humpty- 
Dumpty Eggs, and all the best fruits. 





Mrs. J. Stark, of Bonner Springs, 
Kansas, at a recent hearing on censor- 
ship of moving pictures, said, as quoted 
in “The Writer:” 

The worst picture I ever saw was 
in Kansas City, Mo. It was written 
by a Kansas author and was called 
“In the Heart of a Fool.” 


William Allen White, who wrote the 
book, saw her statement and sent her 
the following letter: 

My dear Mrs. Stark: I noticed in 
the newspapers that you said my pic- 
ture “In the Heart of a Fool” was the 
worst picture you ever saw. I quite 
agree with you, I had nothing to do 
with the filming of it. I wrote a book 
which had an entirely different story. 





oy 
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May 
| sold the “movie” right of the book 
f f to the outfit that made the picture. 
” Under the court decision, when I sell 
- con: the “movie” right, I sell the right to Softens the beard 
5e8, a pring be age They Page ng the ‘ 

: jot and made it a nasty sex thing, | 
veral sal I am just as much ashamed of instant y 
doing it as you can be, but I have no rights 
cen(- in the courts. I thank you very Ends razor 
2 the much for your frankness in the mat- 

Com- ter. Sincerely yours, sé pull 99 
k of W. A. WHITE. 

2rot’s | 

»d in People who are planning to redecorate 

ther, their houses may find interesting sug- 

‘ower gestions in these hints from a disserta- 

1738 tion on color: 


Mill- Green, the color of all foliage and 


ware, herbage, is naturally the most restful 
al : 4omior 
in Shaving 


Blue, the color of the sky and of 

the sea, is conducive to a _ serious 

2d by mood, and often gives the impression 
s has of coldness. 

Yellow is the color of sunlight and 






























te of almost all fires. From these asso- ; ; 
i ciations it takes on a cheerful aspect. F you navea heavy, wiry beard and tender 
—e It gives the impression of warmth. . ‘ . h ld ‘ 
= Red, the color of blood, is exciting skin, don’t be content with the old, pain- 
or? and stimulating. To be surrounded : ; : 4 
ne i Gente te tune ene tute Gee ful way of shaving, now that Shavaid, the per 
excitable. fe i il bl 
y 1s avallabDle, 

— Black is the color of night and ected beard softener, . ‘ 
Ame mourning. It is always a depressing * ‘ ° 
nder- colas. 06 easiness Ge teak cham. You can really enjoy shaving and be rid of annoy- 
re of Purple gives something of the im- ances, if you’ll merely coat the beard with Shavaid, then 

the pression of black, but at times con- tite ss 
itain veys the idea of elegance. This is apply lather without rubbing it in. The beard will 
_ rep- probably due to its long association je - ” ‘ 

Nu with royalty. soften instantly. Then your razorwill glide over quickly, 
uare S ’ in i in condition 
the Chauncey M. Depew’s celebration of moothly Your skin is soothed and kept 

por- his eighty-seventh birthday revived the by this delightful emollient. No after-lotions needed. 
b of story told by Joseph H. Choate as one : : : : 

oaele of his experiences when he was Ambas- Begin now to know this new shaving comfort 

. ° > 

allay sador to England. He was asked by an Buy a tube of Shavaid at your druggist Ss. 
ment inquiring Briton what Mr. Depew’s 

to station was. “Grand Central Station,” BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 

Mr. Choate answered. Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 

City To say the fitting thing in acknowl- 

min edgment of a favor is something of a 
‘hild tax on the conversational powers of Lge 
: the most people; when the recipient is un- ii New Shoes 

bot familiar with the conventional phrases ‘i Old Shoes 
Peasy used or gets confused in using them, ° 
” a. comical situations occur, as in this in- oun Gan én ee, Tight Shoes 
abn stance reported in ‘“Harper’s Magazine.” generalcampand sporte- \ \iex--all feel the same 
Tease P quipment. > Ba: - 
ii, I'wo sisters of a deceased cook called to Write to Department : "1 ttt if you shake into 
it acknowledge the flowers sent by the $9, ox 1635, Bichmond, fos F a them some 
_— family. “We came to thank you for San yin WRITE = 
d for : as - y IF THE ARMY USE IT WE HAVE IT" a 

ied | those beautiful flowers that you sent for Aika l = ALLEN S 
on ~ | sister,” said the elder woman; and then, Pa ene an 
ae y |} with a little stutter, she added, “and we ; 
~ hope soon to be able to return the favor.” FOOT-EASE 








So Easy touse _‘ he Antiseptic, Heali.g 
Powder for the feet 


Takes the friction 
from the shoe, fresh- 


ings, The “Boy Scouts’ Magazine” publishes 


| 
nsor- this rhymed appreciation of the Scout 
ioted who refuses to “pass the buck:” ch al 
eo 
| 






























- — os ene Oe e See COG -As ens the feet and gives 
= Wi sed ~ z new vigor. At night 
en : ith courage and vigor and resolute = — when your feet are 
led Wh ees i eal at Mia C=. tired, sore and swollen 
yhigt ee ae ee a ee 1s NJOY the thrill and excitement from walking or danc- 
the — which bait-casting angling ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
And proud that folks know he will see gives, by casting for ‘em with the SArYR.GACT ¢ 
her | the thine through: South Bend Reel which entirely eliminates FOOT-EASE in the 
f : 5 Cent . back-lashes, snarls and tangles. Our book, foot-bath and enjoy 
Who goes boldly forward and sticks “The Days ot Real Sport,” tells tried and the bliss of feet 
in to his pace, proven casting methods. Shows complete : 
ic- Considering slacking or failure dis- South Bend Tackle line of Reels and Baits. without an ache. 
“a rane. “5 : fl: A postal brings it FREE. ot tect tae tee 
grace; FG, owéder for the Fe 
ite Who refuses to quibble or straddle or a |Z SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. were used by our Army ¢ 
do, duck My/ “. 17509 High St. South Bend, ye and Navy during the 
ok Any shade of his duty by “passing e y, a4 war. Rests the Feet 
: ‘ mer, 0: => =e , m 
ry the buck.” SS Gi Say | *f Ask tor ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 
LLLP EMH Yoo 












































} ITALIAN STATE RAILWAYS TRAVEL AGENCY 


THE OUTLOOK 





ART HISTORY MUSIC 


LOVELY CLIMATE, CHARMING PEOPLE 
LUXURIOUS HOTELS, GOOD PENSIONS 
LOW LIVING COSTS 





Information—Rates—Reservations at 


281 Fifth Avenue, at 30th Street 




















(Formerly Shea Oar 


SPUCE PADDLES FLAT and OARS 
MAHOGANY SPOON 
HARDWOOD BLADE 

(Single and Double Blade) 


Sweeps—Sculls—Sailing 
Canoe Outfits, 
SMITH & PARKER, Inc. 
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$ Army Auction Bargains 
Tents . . $4.25up| Auto Pistol. . . . $26 
Saddles. 6.50 “*| Army Haversack .15 up 
Knapsacks .75 ‘‘| White Uniform $2.50 “* 
‘ Slickers . 1.85 Army Gun Slings, 30 “* 

Spring Rem. cal. 30 single shot rifle for model 
1906 cart., $7.77. Ball cart., $3.50 per 100. 
1S acres army ¢ e e illustrated 
cyclopedia reference catalog---400 pages---issue 
1920, mailed 60c. New Circular 10c. 


Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, New York 


etc. 


185 Devonshire Street 
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Minnesota |’ 


Come to the land where 
summer days of glorious 
sport and healthy fun are 
followed by cool: restful 
nights—where thousands 
of beautiful lakes amid . 
piney woods and_ primeval forests H 
offer you and your family invigorating j 
recreation and recuperative rest. 4 


There’s wonderful fishing, canoeing, 
hiking, camping, and motoring for dad 
and the boys, and country cottages, 
homelike inns, sandy beaches, bath- 
ing and boating for mother and the 
kiddies. Here ou can rest and 
romp, eat and sleep to the limit, of j 
your abilities—returning home full of t 
* dep,” energy and splendid health. 
Hye want to make it a motor trip you j 
will find free, sean campsites §/ 
at all large towns. rite for aero- FL 


plane-view map folder of Minnesota \ 

and start planning your trip now. } 

Ten Thousand " 
Lakes of Minnesota 
Association 


Operating under the direction of the f 
Minnesota Land and Lake Attractions y/ 
Board 
133 EAST SIXTH STREET 4 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


























oe 
Minnesota is a land of unusual y Mf 
agricultural, commercial and 

industrialopportunty. Lifeis ¥ 

worth living in Minnesota. é. 
Try it this summer, : PY 
(2k 
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CANOES 
ROWBOATS 
FISHBOATS 
MOTOR BOATS 














BOSTON, MASS. 



























WHITING-ADAM 
BRUSHES 


VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
The kind with perfect mechanical construction 
and highest gr:.de bristles and badger hair. 
They never shed hairs, cannot come apart, and 
wear for many years. Perfectly sterilized. Put 
up and sold in sanitary individual packages. 
Infection cannot come from them. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A, 
brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the 
Largest in the World 
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> OUTBOARD MOTORS 
CATALOG FREE. Save Money _ ORDER BY MAIL 


Please state what you are interested in 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
1521 Ellie Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 








Selected Gospel Hymns 
A new book just issued. 271 Hymns and Scripture Readings, 
selected from the famous 


MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS 1 to6 
A handy volume in durable cloth binding. 
#50 per 100 Carriage extra 


The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N.Y. 











HONOR ROLLS 


HISTORICAL TABLETS 





REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 
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